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“In this monograph, the author describes .the variety 
of new and» innovative instructional methods and materials being used 
to s prepare educational administrators. • Because the subject is new and 
the nomenclature surrounding it imprecise, the author defines his 
terms'. An outline of the history of unconventional instructional 
methods and the rationale for their development are presented. The 
author focuses on those methods in current .use, such as laboratory 
training, case methods, simulation, games, and independent study.- An 
extensive bibliography is included. (Author/DN) . 
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■ * ERIC/CEM 0 

The'Educational Resources.Information Center (ERIC) is a national infor- 
mation system operated by the United States Office of Education. ERIC 
serves the educational community by disseminating educational research re- 
sults and other resource information that can bej^sed in developing more 
effective educational programs. 

The ERIC 'Clearinghouse on Educational Management; one of eighteen s^ch 
units in the system, was established at* the University of Oregon in 1966. The 
Clearinghouse and it? seventeen companion units process research reports and 
'journal articles for announcement in ERIC’s index and abstract bulletins. 

Research Reports arc announced in Research in Education (RIE), available 
in many'libraries and by subscription for ^2 1 a year from the United>States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Most of the documents 
listed in RIE can be purchased through the ERIC Document Reproduction • 
Service, operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. 

Journal articles are announced in Current , Index to Journals in Education . * 
CIJE is also .available in many libraries afid can be ordered for $39 a year 
from CCM Information Corporation, 866 Third Avenue, Room 1126, New 
York, New York 10022. Annual and semiannual cumulations can be ordered 
separately. * 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse has 
another major function— information analysis and synthesis. The Clearing- 
house prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, state-of-the-knowledge papers, 
and other interpretive research studies on topics in its area. V 



UCEA 

The mission* of the University Council for Educational Administration is 
to improve the preparation of administrative personnel in education. Its 
membership consists of major universities in the* United States and Canada. 
UCEA's central staff works with and through scholars in member universities, 
to. create new standards and practices in administrator preparation and to 
disseminate the results to interested institutions. 

UCEA's interest in the professional preparation of educational administra- 
tors includes both continuing education and residcjft, preservicc programs. 
Interinstitutional cooperation and communication are basic tools used in 
development activities; both administrators and professors participate in 
projects. * ” > 

The Council's efforts currently are divided into six areas: developing and 
• testing strategies for improving administrative and leadership practices in 
school systems; encouraging an effective flow of leaders into preparatory pro- 
grams v and posts \ of educational administration; advancing research and its 
dissemination; providing information and ideas helpful to those in universities 
responsible for designing preparatory programs;- integrating and improving 
preparatory programs in specific areas of administration; and developing and 
evaluating the Monroe City URBSIM simulation and support materials. 
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During the last decade, programs to prepare cducat(onal;adminis- 
trators have undergone considerable change. Growing specialization » 
in the field of educational administration resulting from' new, 

. knowledge production (for^xamplc, operations research) is one 
reason for the program change. Another is the continuing search 
for more effective patterns of field experience, instructional t * 

method, and. content in preparatory programs. • 

Because of the varied changes achieved in preparation in different 
universities, those interested in designing or ‘updating programs 
today are faced with a greater number of options than was the 
' case ten years ago. A major-purpose of this monograph scries is to 
sheet light on the various options now available to those interested 
in administrate .preparation. A second purpose is . to advance 1 

general understanding of developments in preparation during the • 
past decade; The scries is directed to professors, students,' and 
administrators interested in acquiring information on vafiods as- s - 

pects of preparation. » 
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Ketch author in the scries lias been asked to define the parameters 
of his subject, review and analyze Recent pertinent literature and 
• research, describe promising new practices' emerging in actual 
training programs across the country, and identify knowledge gaps 
and project' future developments. The papers in the series were 
planned and' developed cooperatively by the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational Management and the University Council for Edu- 
cational 'Administration. The. editors of the scries hope that the 
monographs will prove valuable, to those interested in understanding 
,and assessing recent. and projected developments in preparation. 

In this monograph, the second in the. s.cries7 Richard Wynn 
describes the variety of new and innovative instructional methods, 
and materials being used to prepare educational administrators. He 
reports that in recent years remarkable progress has been rnadcin^ 
the development of ^conventional instructional techniques, in- 
cluding laboratory training, ease method, simulation, games, and 
independent stut^y. . . . ■ 

Dr. Wynn is 'a professor of education and chairman of- the 
Department of Educational Administration at the University x>f 
Pittsburgh, a post he has held’ since 1967. Dr. Wynn possesses an 
extensive and diversified background, in cducatiorj, havmg served 
as a classroom teacher, school superintendent, board os education 
member, researcher, and professor. He received his bachelor’s degree- 
in 1939 from Buckncll. University, his master’s degree in 1946 
from Buckncll University, and his doctor’s degree in 1952 from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The author of numerous '‘publications, Dr. Wyun has written 
extensively about such subjects as educational technology, human 
relations, organisation, and staffing. Anrfong his recent works arc the f 
seventh' edition of American Edutatibn, coauthored with Chris 
DeYoung, and a monograph, Instructional Technology and the ' 
School Administrator, coauthored with others and publishcdby the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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Introduction 



i 

Where in the educational enterprise might one expect to discover 
the most effective instructional methods and materials in use? Rea- 
son might dictate that professors oF educational administration, by 
Uhqvcry fact of their particular specialization, should be masters of 
pedagogy and curriculum development. However, the 1960 year- 
book of the American Association of School AdministAtors 
(AASA) incisively criticized the instructional method and content 
of courses in jchool administration: 

The mediocrity of programs of preparation comes from, the sterility of 
methods reported? Instruction is classroom bound; administration is 
t talked about rather than observed, felt, /and in these and; other ways 
actually experienced. Where the student should be “scared” by expo- 
sure to the facts of administrative life, he is instead bored by the tame 
fare of sccQnd-hand success stories. Where the student should' be fat-~ 

, tened by a rich diet of multidisciplinary fare, he is starved by the lean 
offerings of provincial chow. (1960, pp. 83*84) 

Onlv four years later an AASA survey of preparation programs 
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far administrators indicated the changes that were taking place: 

k y 

The use o.f simulated situations, game theory, cases, theory dKclopment 
and problem-oriented seminars, in addition to or without the usual 
tcxtbook-lecture-dis'cussicm techniques mentioned in a majority^^thc 
questionnaires (from 212 of 289 institutions offering graduate .w^rk 
for superintendents of schools) even though no specific question was 
directed toward these approaches to learning. How prevalent. they arc is 
unknown, but. they certainly form a part of the frontier in the teaching 
of school administration. (1964, pp. 44-*45) . 



• . . \ V 

The one thing ^that the surveyed professors insisted on° re- 
porting to AASA.was that they are using a'varicty of new teach- 
ing matejjjials and techniques. A substantial amount of similarly 
persuasive evidence discloses that remarkable progress* has been 
made since 1960 in the development o^* instructional method* 
and materials for programs in educational administration. 



* Scope and Purpose 

This monograph deals with the development of some of the 
mqre noteworthy unconventional methods and materials of in* 
’• struction being used in tfce preparation of schpol administrators. 
Other monographs in this series deal with the use of computer- 
assisted instruction, field experiences/ and inservice training for 
.school administrators; therefore, these methods are not included 
in this discussion." # w ‘ 

Another limitation of this monograph deserves mention. The 
development of instructional methods and materials contributes 
- not oftly to the preparation of school administrators but also to 
research, theory development, scholarly thought in administration, 
and various managerial aspects df preparation programs, such as the 
selection of students and the assessment of their performance. 
This discussion is limited largely to consideration of instructional 
contributions to administrator preparation’, although brief attention 
is given to several of these other matters, particularism chapter 4. 

It is hoped this monograph will call attention to some of the 
more noteworthy unorthodox instructional methods and materials 
for preparing school administrators. The dissemination of promising 
instructional practices may be quickened by* the identification of 
persons, organizations, and institutions associated with some of the 
prototypic developments. Although the literature on this topic was 
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searched and alh membdr institutions of the University Council for 
Educational Administration w<*lrc invited to contribute materials, 
space limitations and the fugitive nature of much of the descrip- 
tive material preclude all prototypcs'bcing included here.. 

Chapter 2 provides a historical perspective on the topic and 
explores the rationale that supports the accelerating development 
of innovative instructional methods and materials. Chapter 3 de- 
scribes new instructional methods and materials under the' headings 
laboratory training, case method, simulation, games, and indepen- 
dent study. Chapter 4 deals with some current problems and issues 
rela mg to instnictiona! methods and matcrials and forecasts fu- 
ture tronds« A bibliography oalls attenfipn to literature related to 
the topic. . , 

Definition of Terms 



.The nomenclature of unconventional instructional methods in 
management training -is disorganized and imprecise. The term case 
method is one exception, since it carries a rather well-understood 
connotation of both material and method. However, the sophis- 
tication ot the method.. is, -as with most instruction, a furictipn of 
the instructor and learner rather than the material.- ([ 

Beyond this term, the nomenclature becomes rather murky. For 
►example, in a strict sense the term simulation specifics a. process by 
which instructional material or a learning activity is' created. As 
such, the term tells uS nothing of the instructional method cm-, 
ployed in the use of the material. The terms films, games, cassettes, 
videotapes, and resource banks also specify only the media and tell 
us nothing of the method, content, or objectives of instruction. 

The term human relations laboratory, is unique in that it suggests 
content, but the term laboratory is so vague, In this usage that it 
covers a wide^yaYiety of methods; that is, the laboratory method 
may be used to generate learning in any content-area; Again, role 
playing specifics an activity that may be used for learning, but tells 
us nothing about instructional method or materials. 

These matters are treated.'hcre as reminders of the communica- 
tion problems that exist in dealing with instructional methods and 
materials. They also suggest the impossibility of.establishing cfrdcrly 

and exclusive categories in the discussion that follows. 
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In spite of these difficulties, it is ncccssary’to provide some defi- 
nition of the methods of instruction discussed here. 

• < ' * 
Laboratory training 

Laboratory training is commonly addressed to the task of in- 
fluencing bch&\dor ii/Vj -social system or subsystem and, in that con- 
text, is spoken (^variously as “human relations training,” “leader- 
ship training/ 1 “T-groups,” “sensitivity training/’ and “encounter* 

. groups.” Laboratory training ranges from simple “quickie” exer- 
cises of a few minutes’* duration to intensive training seminars 
lasting several weeks' or longer. Thus, the' term laboratory training 
embraces a wide variety of instructional, stratagems that almost 
defy precise definition. McIntyre defines the laboratory approach/ 
as ‘tan ^instructional system or procedure in which a group of; 
Iearnerrfs placed in a situation usually having some of the elements 
of realit^simulation, in which the learner’s behavior in dealing 
with the problem at hand produces data that arc organized and f/jl 
back to the group to form a basis for amlysis and interpretation 
by the group” (1967, p. 14). , 



SIMULATION 

The term simulation defines a process by which rdality-orie/itcd 
materials arc generated, rather than a discrete instructional method 
or medium. Thus, the distinctions between siniula’tion and other 

classes of-instructional materials, such /as case studics, or between 

/ y * .1. 



simulation’ and other modes of instruction, such as role playftig, 
arc not precise. In common parlance, simulation is used with refer- 
ence to a multitude of learning activities^and instructional methods. 
In scope it may include the representation of a simple incident or 
exercise, or the creation of a complex system, The system may be 
a social system, such as a school district; a man-machine system, 
such as a pilot and his aircraft; or/a pure computer simulation in- 
volving only computer-problcm-scrlving behavior. As used for in- 
structional purposes in educational administration, simulation is 
commonly of the social system /type but ranges from simf Ic inci- 
dents to complex systems, - j ^ 
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. Many definitions of simulation have been advanced. For the 
purpose? of this monograph, I prefer this definition by Sackman: 

Simulation is the differential representation of objects and events in any 
‘ porti6n of a rcfcrcftt’systcm and its environment by actual and analogous 
couhtcrparts as they arc operationally defined and c&crcisfcd in an cxp£ri- 
" mental test setting. ( 1^)67, p. 305) 






CASE METHOD 



.Broadly speaking, a ease may be defined simply as a narrative 
description ^of a real event, written or dramatized on sound film, 
videotape, or audiotape, and varying in^bngth. The case usually 
contains a problem, set in sufficient background to permit adequate 
understanding of the variables. impinging on the resolution. The 
problem may range from a simple issue to a complex topic placed 
in a broad context of time and milieu. The case description may or 
may* not include the decision actually taken with respect to the 
rcai problem, ‘ * ^ 

Particularly in educational administration, but not always so in 
publib administration, the ease study is nonfiction, with only 
names'and identifiable artifacts changed to protect the anonymity 
of. the real circumstance. Although simulations may be built on 
■! fcal situations, the simulation Narrative is usually more fictional- 
ized and more didactic -than the nonfictional narrative of the ease 
description., V / 
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GAMES \ ■ ■ % # 

A game is an instructional system or procedure in which learners 
participate, either as individuals or as teams, Jn a simulation of 
reality. The participants’, role playing produces data that arc orga- 
nized and fed back to the competitors to form a basis for scoring 
performance and identifying winners and losers of the game. Thus, 
games include (1) simulation of reality, (2) role playing of assigned 
tasks, and*(3) scoring of performance. Without the scoring and the 
competition implicit in the scoring, games would be indistinguish- 
able from a ease study or an in-basket type of simulation. (An in- 
basket is a collection of unfinished^ tasks such as those commonly 
found in an “in” basket on one’s desk.) 



* 
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The game commonly includes background material, r problem! 
or array of problems, and a set of criteria that define the quality 
of the solutions from the perspective of the role the individual 
player or- team assumes. The criteria order the data, which arc fed 
back in a manner that yields scores and permits the determination 
of- the winner and hoscr. 

Games may be differentiated as single-round or multiple-round. 

In single-round games, the play ends when decisions arc reached on 
a-single problem yen* set of problems. Multiple-round games require 
the players to respond to more than one round of problems, with 
the options for subsequent decisions constrained or opened by the 
consequences of the previous decision. ^ 

Games may also be classified as general or functional. General 

games deal with- broad^nroblcnjis of planning, organizing, coordinate * 

ing, or communicating fh which the relationships among the 

Variables are not pr^isely clear. Functional games deal with much 

more sp<xifii^fo1Jicms, and the relationships among the variables • 

are^clcarly specified. The game may include as many or as (ew 

variables as are’essential to the decision at hand. 

• . » . 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Independent study is study undertakemunder the student’s dircc-^ 
tion either with or without an adviser’s assistance in planning, 
guidance, and evaluation. The media of independent study arc 
legion: books, periodicals, surveys, films, videotapes, audiotapes, 
case studies, observation, term papers, dissertations, research proj- 
ects, and many others. Independent study may be programmed or 
unprogrammed,, incidental dr systematic, supplementary or self- 
sufficient, for crcdjj or not for credit, self-initiated or faculty 
initiated. Independent study is* so common ,and so well understood 

that further description of the concept is unnecessary.^ 

> 

V * V ■ * 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Most of the matcrials.of instruction may be used irt conjunction 
with any instructional mode. The treatment of materials of instruc- 
tion is therefore incidental to the 'discussion of the instructional 
method. 
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History' and Rationale 



T- 



Beginning in the late 194oT"and cOntinuifig through the .1950s 
and 1960s, several or^nizatkms : played impo^dlpt roles in the 
development of innovative instHjptional methods and materials 
for preparing educational administrators. Tlje exploratory and 
developmental work of these organizations, together with a variety 
of other forces for change i contributed to the remarkable progress 
made in rcccnt'yeajjs. • 

Early Initiative of NCPEA 

The National Conference of Professors of Educational- ^tdnfinis- 
tration (NCPEA) was the first national body to draw sustained 
attention to preparation programs in educational administration. 
Most of its early pronouncements dealt with platitudes rather than 
conceptual systems and* with general substance rather than with 
method. Nevertheless, the report of NCPEA ’s second annual work 
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conference in 1948 did stress the importance of improving “the 
techniques of instruction” and the need for a “wide variety of 
teaching methods,” including group instructional techniques, inde- 
pendent study, and'ficld experience. Its list of suggested instruc- 
tional materials— “pictures, old documents, film strips, and other 
visual aids”— sounds rather quaint. ' : 

Through the 1 950s, 14CPEA general sessions and interest groups 
frequently dealt with preparation programs, but attention appeared 
to f^fus primarily on the substance and the administration o[)thc 
programs; little emphasis was given to instructional methods and 
materials except for sustained attention to internships. 

In 1953 an NCPEA Committee on Instructional Practices re- 
ported that “most of those attending the .meetings of this 
[interest] group were not familiar with the design and philosophy 
of the ease method as used most extensively by, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The interest show,n in this technique prompted a discussion 
which lasted over three days and for which questions were asked 
at almost every meeting” (Childress 1953, p. 2). 

A chapter on “Learning Administrative Behavior” in a 1957 
NCPEA publication (Campbell and Gregg 1957) spoke of the need 
for greater attention tp the development of skills in human rela- 
tions and group processes. This chapter also cited perhaps the 
first prototypes of laboratory training, in human relations- for 
school administrators on several campuses. 



/ 



IMPETUS OF CPEA 



. In 1955 the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration (CPEA) surveyed instructional practices in prepa- 
ration programs for school administrators and noted some use of 
role playing, case studies, workshops, and audiovisual, aids, along 
with more conventional instructional methods. However, frequency 
of use was not reported. . . * 

The Cooperative PrograYn in Educational Administration in the 
1950s stimulated improvement of preparation programs for school, 
administrators, but again effort appeared to be directed primarily 
toward development of substance, with relatively little attention 
given to method of instruction. Attention to field experiences,, 
particularly the internship; was a notable exception. 
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Rapid Developmental Work of the 1960s 

With the exception of the case method, human relations training, 
0 and field experiences, concerted use of new instructional methods 
and materials developed after 196ft. As noted in the introduction, 
the 1960 AASA yearbook complained' of the sterility of instruc- 
tional method in preparation programs and concluded that depart- 
ments of educational administration generally had not made use of 
role playing, field study, simulation, or any of a variety ‘of other 
instructional techniques. A few years later, AASA (1963) designed 
a model preparation program for 'school administrators that in- 
cluded use of ease study and simulations. 

* * . ■> 

^ * 

USE OF SIMULATIONS BY UNIVERSITIES 



* By the early 1960s a substantial x movcmcnt from “sterile^ to 
reality-centered methods of instruction was clearly under way. 
Wynn (1964) reported that by 1964 at least sixty-fivc'univcrsitics 
were using simulated materials in cither prcscryfCc^r inscrvicc 
programs. Wide application of other types of rcality-otjicntcd in- 
struction quickly 'followed. The general theme for the 191G4 NCPEA 
conference was “The Instruction of Tomorrow's Educational 
Administrators," with most, of the program devoted to instruc- 
tional methods and materials, particularly the case method, games/ 
human relations laboratory exerqiscs, simulation, field experiences, 
surveys, and observation (Thomas 1964), * - 

Culbertson and his associates (1969) pointed out that prepara- 



tion programs for school 'administrators in the 1960s were char- 
acterized by developmental work focusing more on simulation than 
on case materials, laboratory training, programmed instruction, 
or sensitivity training. They noted that the mpst ^commonly used 
type of simulation was based on the written, in-basket technique, 
supplemented by multimedia backgrourid infprmation, filmed 
problem stimuli, and. taped interruption^. 

) 

REASONS FOR CHANGE 1 , 



There arc several noteworthy- .reasons for this growing interest 
in less conventional and more reality-oriented methods of school 
administrator training. 



Sterility of traditional ^instruction. The discomfort of the pro- 
fession with the sterility of “classroom-bound” instruction^ as ex- 
pressed in publications of AASA and NCPE A, has already been, 
noted. This factor was reinforced by a UCEA study that sought to 
identify the main trends and critical needs of doctoral programs 
for preparing school superintendents (Culbertson and Farquhar 
1971). The study reported^hat the characteristics of mcthddology 
in preparatory programs most highly valued by both professors and 
practicing school administrators are the variety of approaches, em- 
ployed, the extent to which student participation is encouraged, 
and the degree of reality orientation. Programs rated high on these 
variables were more positively perceived than other programs. 

The report al5o noted that many professors and administrators 
rejected heavy reliance on the traditional lccturc-and-tcxtbook ap- 
proach to teaching. Ovcrrcliancc on lectures Was identified as a 
common weakness of a number of programs. Concomitantly* the 
desirability of increased use of seminars, smalhgroup discussion, 
reality-oriented approaches (such as case analysis and simulatipn), 
and other strategies’ to stimulate increased student involvement 
was noted. k ■ 4 

- Impact of other fields . Instructional innovation in other fields 
of administrator preparation also had an impact on programs'in 
educational administratis^. Enterprises of the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration brought together professors of edu- 
cational administration and' processors of business administration 
and public administration, ^thereby quickening an exchange of 
insights into instructional methods and materials. (Preparation 
programs in business administration had used ease studies and 
management games much earlier than programs in educational 
administration.) „ I 

Frcdcriksen’s in-basket simulation methods, designed for business 
managers, served as a bridge between business and educational ad- 
ministration (IQS?). Frederiksenalso sparked initiative wlttythc De- 
velopment of Criteria of Success project, which produced ^hc first 
sophisticated simulation in school administration. Although few of 
the project’s instructional materials were transferable from one 
field of administration to another, the methods of instruction were. 

Management science emphasis. Meanwhile, “business schools” 
were bccorqing “schools .of management” on the theory that man- 
agement science is gcncralizablc to virtually any organizational 
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environment, profitmaking or otherwise. Management schooj/wcrc 
preparing to v train managers for both public and private enterprises 
and were becoming less, interested in theory and knowledge and ) 
more interested in thc-dcvclopmcnt of attitudes and skills of man- 
agement (System Development Corporation 1970). 

- Proponents of this view held that management skill is in the 
^ application of knowledge rathcr f than in Acknowledge itself. Pre- 
dictably, this change in emphasis was accompanied by increasing 
use of methods of instruction designed to strengthen management 
skills in mathematical modeJing, linear programming, and decision- 
making through the use of management garner, role playing, 
T-groups, ease &tudy, and other reality-oriented types of* instruction/ 

Reality orientation. The need to relate instruction more directly 
■ to the reality o f administration was becorjung increasingly evident. 
Simon's picturesque description of classical content in administra- 
tion as “homely proverbs, myths, slogans, porjij^us inanities, in 
terms not unlike those used by Ubangi medicine men to discuss 
> disease" was as applicable to school administration as it was to 
Mother fields of management. Simon insisted that the content of 
literature and instruction in administration— not school administra- 
tion particularly, but administration in general— suffered from 
superficiality, oversimplification, and lack of realism. In launching 
this attack, Simon gave expression to the widespread disenchant- 
ment of many academicians apd practitioners with the substantial 
‘gulf between prescribed principles^and effective practice. 

During the last two decades reality orientation has been a com- 
mon element in ihost instructional innovations in educational ad*, 
ministratiop, Early" interest focused on taking the classroom into 
reality through internships and other types of guided field experi- 
ences. Although this interest has continued, many recent innova- 
tions have been designed to bring reality into the classroom. Both 
emphases are needed- Bpth seek to,reducc the gap between theory 
and practice by placing *them in juxtaposition in the preparation 
program. The student administrator no longer need wait for on-the*^-%^ 
job experience to apply theory to practice. 

.Reality-oriented instructional method usually stimulates affee- v 
tivc. development as well as cognitive development in a manner 
beyond the capability of the usual lecture or, reading. The funda- % . • 
, mental importance of the administrator's values, tastes, emotions, x 
anxieties, and satisfactions in his administrative Behavior becomes 



evident. 'Instructional, methods that force him ‘to participate ac- 
tively in Veality-oriented situations compel him to face the conse- 
quences of his behavior both intellectually and emotionally. 
Professors of educational administration share a growing'rccogni- 
tion that the development of Socially effective school administra- 
tors cannot be left to chance. 

In an era of gfcat social and emotional unrest in the educational 
scene, the social. and emotional dimensions of the school adminis- 
•trator’s behavior become more important. The militancy of stu 
dents and tcacljcrs and the unrest of minority groups have f6rccd 
on 'the school administrator fateful dilemmas that can be separated 
• neither from their social and emotional context no / from the 
administrator’s social andjcmotional constitution.* 

Several- educational historians have rioted that the emphases in 
programs of school administrator preparation have been clearly re- 
lated to the dominant values of the time's^ If there is a dominant 
value for today’s pedagogues, it is the word relevant. In a social 
milieu that is becoming predominantly existentialist, it is hardly 
surprising that students of all ages arc demanding" with increasing 
fervor that we. ‘/tell it like it is.” The aim of existentialist educa- 
tion, as O’Neill (1964) points out, is- not simply to help the indi- 
vidual cope with his existence, but also to help him experience his 
existence by confronting him with a sense of defined purpose. For 
the; existentialist, the proper outcome of education is a certain 
attitude toward life, and .the educated, mari is characterized no’t 
only by what he knows, 'but even more by what he is capable of 
knowing and experiencing. i . 

The requirement that the student administrator experience the 
^realities of school administration characterizes the uncorvcntional 
Instructional m'ethods in modern preparation, programs ! it school 
administrators. • . . 

UCEA and federal funds. Ip spite of these social forces, the 
movement toward' reality-oriented instructional methods in educa- 
tional administration would have been sorely handicapped with- 
out the simultaneous emergence of two fortunate events: the 



♦For an excellent development of this reasoning, see Jack Culbertson and 
others, Preparing .Educational Leaders for the Seventies, (Columbus, Ohio": 
University Council for Educational Administration, 1969), Chapters 6-9. 
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creation in 1955 o[ tfer-University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, which accepted responsibility for the development of 
instructional matcrials'and the enrichment of instructional method; t 
and the availability of federal funds for the support of this develop-, 
mental work, * • - • 

The development of Criteria of Success project, which produced 
the first, simulated school system (described in chapter 3), was 
undertaken by UCEA with federal financial support. This combina- 
tion of UCEA. enterprise and U.S. Office of Education kmds*sus- ,v 
tained the development of second 1 and third-gcncration-simulatcd . 
school systems and ,.th? Articulated Media Project. The latter' 
project placed major emphasis on the rojc of concepts as guides to 
design of instructional methods and materials. 

In subsequent undertakings (also described in chapter 3), UCEA 
has emerged as a prolific producer . of ncW > instructional materials 
adapted to well-rationalized instructional purposes, Jhc importance 
of UCEA'in the improvement of both instructional methods and 
instructional materials, in educational administration'ean hardly be 
overemphasized. 
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Attention now turns to descriptions of predominant types of un- 
orthodox instructional methods and materials in d to discussion of 
their application. In most instances, generalized statements are 
. made concerning the advantages and> disadvantages commonly 
associated with each method, < 

The reader is reminded that no claim is made regarding exhaus-. 
tiVc covcragc.of all prototypes of unorthodox^instructional meth- 
ods in the field. My intention has been to consider the more 
widely used instructional methods and some of the more creatively 
designed models in the hope that these descriptions, limited as 
they arc in scope, will help the reader perceive, the general devel- 
opment of these unconventional methods. 

y, Laboratory training 

« 1 • 

Laboratory training may be directed toward the improvement 
of conceptual, human relations, or technical skills. In the field of 
, » 
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educational administration, ’'most laboratory training has been in 
the area of human relations. ' 

Laboratory • training in human relations had ittf origins as far 
back as 1914 in Morei\p’s work with psychodrama and encounter. 
Moreno explains thaf “encounter V is the nearest translation to the - 

German word Begegnung, which ; * • 

*. * • . * # 
conveys that two or more persons mept not only to face one an- 
other, but to live and experience one another— as actors, each in his own 
right^It is not' only an emotional rapport, like the professional meeting 
V of a physician or therapist and patient, or an intellectual rapport, like 
teacher .and student, or a scientific rapport, like a participant observer 
with his subject. It is a meeting on the most intensive level of com- 
munication. . . . It is an intuitive reversal of roles, a realization of self 
through the other; it is identity, the rare, unforgotten experience of [tqtal 
reciprocity. THs encounter is extemporaneous, unstructured, unplanned*, 
unrehearsed— it occutson the spur of the moment. . . . It is the conver- 
gence of emotional, sbeial and cosmic factors which ofccur in all 
age groups. (1969, pp. 7-16) : 

Moreno spoke of encounter in much the same manner as ibis- 
spoken of today. He saw Begegnung as the confrontation of per-:'* 
sons who tty to sec life through the perceptions of others and 
who try to relate in the fullest possible sense with those others. 
Like, most forms of human relations training, psychodramal uses 
both verbal and nonverbal communication to explore interpersonal 
relations. 1 % : *ji 

Many of the pioneers in human relations training were students 
or observers of Moreno^ The list includes Lcwin, Lippitt, and 
Bradford, three of the original founders of the National Training 
Laboratories (NTL). At the outset; human relations training was 
perceived as the training of leaders to meet the needs of modern 
organizations and employed the traditional academic "modes of 
lectures, seminars, and discussions. * * 

In 1 946 Lewin started the first T-group,«ah unstructured training 
group that became the basic form for sensitivity training in the NTL 
during the 0 late 1940s and 1950s. The T-group represented a new 
approach to training, by which an unstructured group studied its 
own dynamics of interaction. Participants were removed from* 
their .everyday responsibilities and immersed in the live-in labora- 
tory activities for two or three weeks of intensive interaction. 
The .work of the NTL constituted the major effort toward 
sensitivity . training during this era.Tt brought together hundreds of 



corporation 'executives' counselors, psychotherapists, college stu- 
dtlus, public administrators (includingxnany school administrators), 
college professors, other educators, and even confirmed drug ad- 
dicts and criminals. Human relations laboratory training spread 
to such various settings as industries, universities, school, systems, 
and churches. - . . 

As Benne (1964) points out, a significant shift in emphasis took 
place Jji the N3 Tj by the midfifties - . Broadly speaking, the original 
social psychological emphasis was replaced by a clinical psychologi- 
cal orientation; the milieu, of study: became the interpersonal 
episodes between the trainer and the individuals in the group, 
rather than between the trainer and the organizational aijd com- 
munity structures represented earlier. The latter focus was usually 
preferred by business firms (commonly more interested in pro- 
ductive organization than in personal development) and typically 
followed' traditional 'human relations laboratory training models. 
The focus on personal development enjoyed more currency among 
"counselors, psychotherapists, and educators. The interpersonal pat- 
tern, with its emphasis on persona l growth, has given rise to scores 
of sensitivity training'groups, encounter groups, and human growth 
groups, which in - tum have given impetus-to. the “human potential 
movement,” as it is commonly known. ’ 

For the conceptual underpinnings -of this -movement, one .may 
select almost any theoretical basis that hc'prcfcrs, as Rogers (1967) 
points out. Lewinian and client-centered theories have bepn most 
prominent, but Gestalt therapy and various theories of psycho- 
analysis arc also widely used, as well as Rogers’ oWn concept of 
“student-centered teaching.” 

/ The recent interest in sensitivity training has produced large 
numbers of group leaders, ranging in qualifications from highly 
. skilled group psychotherapists to thoroughly untrained and in- 
competent individuals, some of them pure charlatans. It is not 
surprising that public and professional reaction to sensitivity train- 
ing varies from those who find it extraordinarily helpful to those 
who rcgard,it as fruitless or, worse yet,' dangerous. 

In the field of educational administration, examples of various 
types of laboratory training in human relations as well. as Sensitivity 
training and encounter groups illustrate commojf 5- assumptions 
underlying laboratory training. 
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• 'Generally speaking, these assumptions include tho following 
.tenets of humat\ learning:" 

• Free expression. of personal feelings is essentia] to hffcctivc develop* N 

* p ment . ../* ‘ • / 

s • ■ 

' • Expression of feelit^gs will be freer in small, relatively unstructured, 

, and client-centered group activity. ’< 

• Immediate feedback of the consequenfccs.of one’s behavior is essen- 

tial to self-understanding and the improvement ozone’s interpersonal 
relations. * ‘ 1 , 

• Active participation in the learning process quickens One’s learning. 

\ • Learning activities that are related to. the learner’s real-life respon- 

^ \ sibilities arc more effective. # 

* • Affective development is more meaningful and pffcctfve when the 
learning tasks are designedly elicit emotional and social rcsponjtes. 
Most laboratory training programs arc characterized by certain 
common methodological characteristics: 

. • The groups tend to be small, y ^ 

• The* groups' are relatively unstructured, .choosing their own goals and 

tasks. Y 

• The groups tend to be learner-centered; the leader Vresponsibility 
is usually confined to facilitating the group’s objectives, managing 
feedback, aiding communication, and perhaps Introducing some cog- • 

v nitivc input. “ ■ / * 

• Intense focus is on group process and the dynamics of interpersonal 

interaction; * ' . 

The experience itself is the essential message of the laboratory. 
Rogers calls attention to thd sequence of behavior that is com- 
mon in many intensive hitman relations training and encounter 
-groups: .. ' . . • 

1. milling around 

2. ' resistance to personal expression or exploration 
^ -3. description of past feelings -V 

J 4. expression of negative feelings . • * r 

5. expression and exploration of personally meaningful material ^ 

6. expression of immediate interpersonal feelings in' the gr.oup . 

7. development of a healing capacity in the group i 

. 8. self-acceptance and the beginning of change 

c/acking of facades „ 

receiving of feedback by individuals ^ 

confrontation ... 
helping relationships outside the group sessions 
basic encounter * * ^ A - 

expression of positive feelings and closeness 
behavior changes in the group (1967) 
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HUMANITIES SEMINAR 

During the summer of 1970 at Syracuse University ,-Hcrring and 
Randles conducted a humanities seminar to explore the following 
questions: Will educators given a concentrated exposure of “crea- 
tivity experience” in the humanities (1) express themselves 
ifferently than they did before the experience? (2) display more 
diversity and imagination? (3) evidence greater imagination and 
creativity in the organization, structure, and content of written 
materials? (4) change their values pertaining to the arts? and (5) 
change their 'opinions aibout values and morality? In short, the 
seminar was designed to “generate some kind of social and emo- 
tional climate which would free people to be both authentic and 
creative.” -r * * 



. The seminar wa$ based on the following rationale, explicated by 

Farquhar: ■ •;> - s 

1 • * * 

Suoeessful organizational leadership is a creative act in that the admin* 
is tra tor must take a myriad of intricately interrelated variables and from 
them fashion some kind of meaningful pattern, structure, form, or sc*/-' 
qucnce. He must understand how one element in his creation derives \ 
inevitably from another and irrevocably determines a third. He must be 
aware of natural sequences, he must foresee consequences, and he must 
recognize critical points. He must know where the imposition of his 
will may have an effect and where the result of a sequence is predeter- 
mined? All these capabilities, the argument goes, characterize the suc- 
. cessful artist as well as the successful administrator, 

. . such terms as “harmony,” “discord,” “clash,” “complement,” 

and “incongruity” can be applied as readily to administration as to 
music, painting, or literature. 

0 The administrator has been likened to the symphony conductor and 
the drama director; analogies drawn from the other arts may be equally 
appropriate; In a word, the administrator must be an artist: He must E 
„ possess creative skills akin to those of the producer of art, and he must 
possess analytical skills akin to those of the interpreter of art./(1970‘, 
pp. 14-15) p ' • » 



In sum, it was thought that an opportunity to develop creative 
skills should contribute to administrativc4ucctiveness; the seminar 
activities were based on this assumption. 



The activities of the two-week seminar ’included getting ac- 
quainted j'brainstorgiing a problem identified by the group; visiting 
museums; seeing the movies “Getting^lraight,” “Woodstock,” and 
“Patton”; experiencing the evolution and present state of Indian 
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' music; participating in a “trust exercise”; discussing the philosophi- 
cal connotations of -acting and dramatics with an expert on the 
subject; seeing performances of “TheBoys in the Band” and “The 
Me- Nobody Knows”; discussing the arts with a poet and song 
writer; visiting with Rod McKuen; viewing a demonstration of crea- 
tivity by an art teacher; watching an exhibition of°karate; discus- 
•sing the meaning of creativity and the characteristics of a creative 
society; sharing feelings and perceptions pf each other; discussing 
the relationship between folk music and the blues; and -verbally 
evaluating all the experiences. 

Several instruments were used to gather data from the ’partici- 
pants before the' experience and again at- the end. The evaluation 
of the experience yielded tentative affirmative answers to all five 
questions posed earlier. It also revealed an enhanced quality of 
interpersonal relationships among the group. 

HUMAN RELATIONSTRAINING LABORATORY FOR CHANGE AGENTS 

’•* '‘l 

The University of TeniYessee has developed a new program for 
school administrators designed to prepare them to function as 
change agents in the schools of southerh Appalachia. The program 
employs a variety of instructional methods, including a human rela- 
tions laboratory (sensitivity training); field experiences, such as in- 
ternships ‘in the students’ home districts; simulated problems; a 
humanities seminar; a behavioral science seminar; seminars in 
change agency, decision-making, and group processes; and course 
work. 

This description is limited to the human relations laboratory 
component of the program, under the direction, of Trusty. 

Two weeks of intensive work are devoted to the laboratory 
phase of the program, which is directed by trainers from the NTL. 
The rationale of the program rests on the premises that those who 
will function as change agents must be capable of changing them- 
selves, must understand the nature of change, must acquire some 
insight as to how they changed, and must be able to acquire 
skills in facilitating change among the peopl^they work with as 
administrators. It is assumed that human relations training pro- 
vides a major vehicle for assisting each prospective administrator 
to understand himself better and to deepen his understanding of 
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his relations with others. It is also assumed that the work of the 
administrator is most effective when it concerns itself with the 
process by which work gets done. The emphasis of the University 
of Tennessee’s human relations training component is placed on 
personal growth, improving effectiveness in interpersonal rclam>ns, 
and developing communications skills in an organizational setting. 

Although several instruments have been used in attempts to 
assess the impact of the various program components, the major 
evidence in support of the human relations training component 
derives from the students* ranking *of this experience as “most 
valuable.** The faculty concludes that as a result of this experience 
the participants .are increasingly willing to look at themselves ob- 
jectively, to accept their strengths and weaknesses, to share with 
their colleagues, to explore change and innovation with less rig' 
idity, and to develop a personal authenticity and commitment to 
improving educational opportunities. ' 



SKILLFUL PERSONAL ENCOUNTER 

Under the leadership of Croft, the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education has developed two courses using the laboratory ex- 
perience for development in human relations. One course isdesig-, 
nated as “Skillful Personal Encounter.** In an unpublished^paper, 
Croft describes the essential ingredients of skillful personal 
encounter: 

• It requires a firm and lasting commitment to and interest in others and 
is most strongly, but subtly, identified by the emphasis on ”not letting 
go,” that is, ’the determination to sustain one’s interest in the personal 
experience without ceasing to care about it. * * 

'•'It requires paying attention to depth of experience, that is, working 
through all the human and interpersonal dynamics that are perceived 
and felt in a given situation. 

• It is more a choice on the part of the participant than a design of the 

situation or experience. J - 

• It is addressed to the personal impact or dynamic impact of the 
situation, "that is, what the experience is doing to the individuals 

..j rather than what it is doing for them. 

• It is more dependent on subjective impressions of the moment than 
o^) accuracy and validity of impressions, (paraphrased from pp. 1-16) 

The rationale for the skillful personal encounter is based on 
these assumptions: 
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• It is the responsibility of the student to seek and explore himself in 
his interpersonal work. 

• It is the responsibility of the student to experience and discover the 
impacts he makes on others. 

• People in schools are primarily growth facilitators engaged in pro- 
ducing significant change in others (learning). 

• Personal skills and resources and meaningful, personal integration of 
learnings cairbe acquired only through personal choice; that is, the 
willingness to participate fully in significant personal encounter. 

% Meaningful integration of related literature can best occur when the 
literature content helps to explain some phenomenal reality for the 
person in the encounter. . 

• Every aspect of the course, including the evaluation scheme, is speci- 
fically planned to create a climate conducive to skillful personal en- ' 
counter, (paraphrased from pp. 17-18) 

Cro ill’s second com sc, ‘.‘Interpersonal Relations in School Sys- 
tems,” as the title implies, deals with the personal relations of 
people in schools. Task groups composed of fivet persons work 
through a kit (Human Development Institute 1968) designed to 
give them an elementary foundation in knowledge of interper- 
sonal relations. The- tasks in the course are inductively designed 
from the needs expressed by the group. The instructor introduces, 
when appropriate, a number of “structured interventions,” which 
provide guidelines for experimentation with interaction to facili- 
tate learning about human behavior, and particularly about one’s 
own response to a given situation. These interventions range from 
authority-prone directions given by ai? expert psycljodramatist to 
role-playing or simple pencil-and-paper activities to illustrate or dc- 
rive the interpersonal dynamics occurring in the class. 

Croft reports that the constant interplay between practical prob- 
lems and personal encounter proves' most rewarding. “New idei^T 
thoughts, and intensely personal relationships emerge at an cneV- 
getic rate. A natural link between field problem and laboratory 
trial is created, and distinctions between theory and practice 
pale into insignificance when they arc placed beside a basic 
« tenet of skillful personal cncountci-”' (p. 29). 

LABORATORY IN MAXIMIZING INDIVIDUAL AND \ 

ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS , 

Washington State University reports on a five-phase program in 
human relations training, aimed at maximizing both individual and 
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organizational effectiveness. It is designed to apply existing know- 
ledge about learning and organizational improvement to the prob- 
lems of school organization and the staff development and training 
function. 

** ' 

Phase I of this program introduces and reinforces a relatively 
small number of important concepts chosen because of their rela- 
tionship to organizational needs. Participants are made aware of: 

• alternatives available to them in their approach to leadership 

• their own predominant style of leadership and its impact on others 

• other possibly 'more effective leadership styles to serve as desirable 
models 

• specific skills that contribute to more effective leadership 

• opportunities to practice these skills / 

• opportunities tp establish more effective working relationships 

In phase 2, the participants are organized into teams to examine 
such factprs as leadership, communication > interpersonal relations, 
and decision-making and are given. an opportunity to apply, the 
concepts learned in phase 1 to immediate organizational problems. 
The objectives of phase 2 ’are to develop effective team efforts; to 
examine, improve, and clarify objectives; and to identify problems 
of coordination and cooperation with other functions and at other 
levels within the organization. 

' Phase 3 gives attehtion to problems of coordination, coopera- 
tion, support, communications, and misperception that are identi- 
fied as existing within the organization. The objectives of this phase 
arc to improve communications in order to gain and maintain coor- - 
dination of effort and to revise instructional objectives. 

In phase 4, individuals are given an opportunity to apply their 
understanding and skills to schoolwide problejns where broad 
questions of organizational improvement and change can be ana- 
lyzed and where recommendations for change can jpe made. The 
specific objectives of this phase are to rethink and improve on 
every aspect of the educational process, to anticipate and plan for 
change, and to develop coordinate systems relevant to oiganiza- 
tional goals. 1 ^ 

Phase 5 provides the impetus for an integrated application of 
the developments in the first four phases. Goal setting and mea- 
surement are emphasized in that these constitute important aspects 
of individual, group, and organizational life. This emphasis pro- 
vides feedback to make the system a self-correcting one. Possible 
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changes that might be covered in phase 5 include modifications in 
organizational structure, changes in functions of certain organiza- 
tional units, more comprehe'nsive .planning of objectives, more 
.^rapid assimilation of innovations in teaching, and review of person- 
nel policies and practices. 

' ■ ' i 

OTHER LABORATORY DESIGNS - 

Kenneth McIntyre at the University of Texas has pioneered in 
the development of a variety of laboratory exercises designed to re- 
veal certain phenomena in human behavior or unforeseen com- 
plexities in seemingly simple tasks. These exercises are single- 
purpose tasks that can be completed in relatively short periods of 
time. For' example, in one exercise half the participants are asked 
to waive a school regulation for the son of a distinguished local 
judge, while the other half are cqn fronted with the" same request 
for the son bf a day laborer. The results of the two groups of 
responses are compared; , 

In another instance, participants are placed in teams of two or 
more, and each team is given a deck of cards containing- three sets 
of scores for a group of pupils. The participants are asked to group 
the pupils into three homogeneous groups for instructional pur- 
poses. and then to find the spread for each of the groups on any of 
the other scores. The usual reaction is one of surprise when the 
participants learn how ineffective' one basis for grouping is in re- 
ducing the variability in each section on the other measures (Bes- 
sent 1967, pp. 14-26). 

The National Academy for School Executives (NASE) has made 
Wide use of laboratory exercises, 'designed by its staff and consul- 
tants, in the scores of seminars sponsored by the academy across 
• the country. Most of these laboratory exercises have been construc- 
ted to develop conceptual and technical skills rather than human 
relations skills, whith are the more, common content of laboratory 
exercises in educational administration. Although intended for use 
in inservice seminars for administrators, the materials are also use- 
ful in preservice preparation programs, and some of them have been 
so used. At the time of this writing, NASE has designed and used 
laboratory exercises addressed to the following tasks': * 
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• design and selection of instruments for evaluation of teachers 

• development of strategies for winning a bond issue 

• planning of strategies for coping with a simulated teacher strike 

• design of a decentralization plan for a large urban district 

• refinement of skills related to Dublic speaking in the mass media 

• development of skills in the use of the Delphi technique to prepare 
long-range forecasts and action plans based on the forecasts 

• analysis of the technique of educational auditing 

• establishment of systems of accountability 

• forecasts of the role of'the principal and criteria by which his work 

should be evaluated 1 

• implementation of planning-programming-budgeYing systems 

• development of the technology for establishing and monitoring per- 

. . formance objectives for a school staff % 

• analysis of prototypes of differentiated staffing arid design of one's , 

own model ‘ ^ \ 

* To illustrate tlie type of labpratory exercises developed by 
NXSE, the last item listed above*, "dealing with differentiated staff- 
ing, is described in detail. Entitled “Innovations in School Staffing 
' and Organizational Patterns,” the lab materials include a descrip- 
tion of the simulated tasks assigned to the participant: 

1. analyze in detail a prototype differentiated staffing plan currently in 
existence and described in detail in the laboratory materials 

2. prepare a report for the board on the strengths and weaknesses of the 

plan '/ * . 

3. develop implementation strategies for adopting a differentiated 
staffing plan in the local school district 

4. present the plan to the seminar 

* » ' 1 

,The purposes of ’the exercises arc fourfold: 

W 

. 1. to sharpen skills in the analysis of innovative staffing patterns 
2. to develop a systematic procedure for making such an analysis 
"3. to develop an awareness of factors that must be considered in the 
• implementation oF the differentiated staffing plan , # 

4. to -acquaint the {participant with possible strategies for coping with 
these factors 

. 1 * 

Each participant is given a set of instructions to guide his team’s 

work. The team [itenares an implementation strategy for a dif- 
ferentiated staffing pihn designed for the “Hometown School Dis- 
trict.” Background material on the district is given. The instructions 
suggest that the report include thfe following considerations: 

• priority ranking of activities related to implementation of the plan 

• budget priorities 

f * > 31 * - 
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• building program ' 

• inscrvicc activities .* 

• public relations program 

• assignment and reassignment of present staff-administrative and 
instructional 

• recruitment, selection,, and acquisition of new staff members 

• evaluation procedures 

The teams oT participants then role pjay the presentation of their 
report before the remainder of the seminar group, who play the 
role of the “Hometown Board pf Education. ” 

The extensive use of laboratory exercise's in NASE seminars is 
consonant with the academy's commitment to develop practical 
skill in dealing with contemporary administrative tasks. These exer- 
cises represent functional rather than general laboratory training, 
since they deal with specific and quite limited administrative 
problems. 



Case Method 



The case method of instruction has a long history of use in 
schools of medicine, law, and business administration, and in most 
of the clinically oriented professions. Case study in medicine and 
the clinical disciplines usually is used in analysis of individual case 
histories for diagnosis and treatment. In legal training, cases arc 
used to analyze the principles of law r in question and to illuminate 
their application to litigation. The use of case studies in business 
and public administration is more analogous to their use in school 
administration, since the content of these cases usually deals with 
group behhvior in complex organizations. 

The^case method in medicine is almost as old as the study of 
medicine I itself. The case method in law is almost a century old. 
The beginning of case sjhdy in business administration occurred in 
the Harvard School of Business immediately after World War I. 

The u|eof cases in training school administrators is a more recent 
development, stimulated nearly two decadqs ago by the first three 
substantial compilations of cases in educational administration 
(Sargent and Belisle 1955; Griffiths 1956; and Culbertson, Jacob- 
son, and Reller 1960). Since then, many other collections of cases 
have become available in the field of educational administration. 
UCEA's annual catalog, Materials fo.r PreparHig Superintendents, 

■ o 
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Principals , and Other Educational Leaders , lists sixty-six annota- 
tions of case studies, including four filmed case studies and two 
tape-recorded cases, which cover a wide range of administrative 
dilemmas a ncf are available through UCEA. Two additional UCEA 
publications are also germane to the development and use of case 
studies: I-mmegart, Guides for the Preparation of Instructional Case 
Materials in Educational Administration; and Horvat, Bridges, and 
Sroufe, Case Studies in Educational Administration:' An Informa- 
tion Storage and Retrieval System . 

The case was defined earlier as simply a narrative description of 
an event. The event usually contains a problem and is narrated in 
sufficient context to reveal the forces, circumstances, and dilemmas 
inherent in the problem. The case may stop at the point of.decision, 
with the solution and its consequences unrev.ealed, or it may include 
a description of the decision taken and perhaps the aftermath of 
the decision. This distinction has important consequences with re- 
spect to the instructional use of the case. When the decision is not 
revealed, the learner is faced with the tasks of identifying possible 
decisions, forecasting the consequences of the alternatives, and se- 
lecting the preferred ..one. When the decision is revealed, the' 
learner’s task becomes that,of evaluating this decision. • 

The medium of the case study njay be a written narrative or a 
dramatization. on film, videotape, or audfotape. The narrative may 
vary* ill length from a few pages to a book. One popularized case 
study of School administration, Hulburd’s This Happened in Pasa- 
dena (1951), was almost a national best seller. The crucial charac- 
teristic of the case is the power of th^ narrative or dramatization to 
capture the learner’s interest and emotion sq that he is motivated 
to invest thought and energy in seriously contemplating the de- 
nouement. The intensity of the student’s interest in the case is a 
function of the' poignancy of the problem, the skill of the writer 
or film producer, and the pedagogical skill of the instructor. 

Several advantages are. commonly attributed to the case method 

of instruction: . • * 

• placing the learner in the seat of the decision-maker and thereby 
forcing him into an active learning role 

• permitting the student to perceive the complexity of the variables 
and the breadth of the context in which action must be taken 

• quickening the student's affective as well as his cognitive response to 
problems, particularly if role play is combined with the task 
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• exercising the students power of critical thinking in relation to 

reality •oriented circumstances » 

• helping to bridge the gap between theory and practice 

• providing practice in forecasting the consequences of decisions 

As in all reality .-oriented instruction, much depends on the wri- 
ter’s selection of the. event and the context in which it is presented, . 
his interpretation of the context to the reader, and his conceptual 
ability to provide structure to the narrative. 

The filmed case study has both advantages and disadvantages 
over the written case description, though all the choices stated 
above still apply to some degree. The filmed case has the advantage 
of communicating the event with less intervention by the author. 
Although the problem of fidelity remains in'any medium, the 
picture and sound track are capable of presenting the physical set- 
ting, the nuances of expression and gesture, and other aspects of 
the circumstance in more detail than the written description. The 
problem of selecting data is simply transferred from the case writer 
to the director and photographer. On the other hand, the film 
may impose more severe time and place parameters than the * 
written case. It is also possible for the viewer of the film to assume 
a more passive role in the study of the case than can be assumed by 
the reader of the written narrative, who is engaged more actively 
in the interpretation of the written word. 

The case may be structured or unstructured. Some structure and 
intervention in the discussion by the instructor are usually neces- 
sary if organized theory is to be applied to the case and its out- 
comes. The discussion also helps to refine the perception of rele- 
vant data, the analysis and interpretation of the data, the search for 
possible solutions, the determination-of values or criteria to be 
" applied in the selection of the solution, and the establishment of 
hypotheses for predicting the consequences of the decision. 

Programmed cases are beginning to appear, particularly in the 
field of business administration For example, Hodgson and Dill 
(1970) have written a programmed case that permits the reader to 
return- to the writer his preference of the given multiple-choice 
responses to several problems inherent in the case. The reader then 
receives a computer printout of the author’s commentaries on 
every possible combination of responses that the reader may have 
chosen. 



The writing of Cases from multiple .perspectives introduces a 
dimension in case study that can be quite instructive in studying 
the phenomenon of varying perceptions of the same reality by 
different persons. “A Coin Has Two Sides” (Culbertson, Jacobson, 
and Rcllcr I960) is an illustration of a written case of this nature. 
“Unwanted Child” and “The .Accused” from the Monroe City^ 
Urban Simulation (URBSIM) materials arc examples of filmed 
cases portrayed from multiple perspectives. For example, in the 
latter the lens of the camera becomes, in sequence, the eye of a 
teacher, a fellow jcachcr, a social worker, and a teachers union rep- 
resentative-all experiencing different perceptions of the same 
events. * » 

* The line between the case study and the critical incident or 
anecdote is sometimes hard to draw. The major distinctions would 
appear to be the length of the narrative in the case study and the 
availability of additional information in the critical incident upon 
inquiry by the learner. 

Similarly, it is at times difficult to distinguish between the case 
study and the simulated exercise. How much fiction must be intro- 
duccd to transform the case into a simulation of reality rather than 
j reality itself? The “scenario incidents” developed by Alexander and 
his associates (1967) at the City University of New York for the 
training of school administrators are a case in point. For their sub- 
stance, these writers chose a number of relate^* incidents that had 
actually occurred in an urban school system. These incidents, se- 
lected for their decision-making and problem-solving characteristics, 
dealt with school-community interaction. 

The objectives of the instruction were to train the participants 
to use a more flexible approach to problem-solving, to use more 
efficient methods of searchings for and manipulating information 
in diagnosing problem situations, to seek information actively 
rather than wait passively for its provision, and to help the learner 
develop a deeper awareness of his own style of response and his 
ability to evaluate the consequences of different response styles. 
Actual school-community interaction problems were identified by 
principals of the school system. ^ simulated input corresponding 
to an actual incident was written -into the scenario. These were 
called “critical events.” In addition, other inputs, Called “ongoing 
events,” in the form of memos, phone calls, directives, and reports 
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characteristic of the stimuli that normally confront the principal, 
were written into the scenario {o provide additional background 
data and sequential variables. These data introduced a dimension of 
time and sequence and permitted the telescoping of action nor- 
mally occupy ing*days or weeks into the frame of forty-five minutes, 
the time normally allowed for response to each exercise. 
v As this brief description suggests, these instructional materials 
contain some characteristics of case study, critical incidents, and 
simulation, since some fictiohalization of the incidents was intro- 
duced. 

As is true in all development of instructional materials and 
methods, the task of preparation is in itself an educative experience. 
Many^training institutions involve students in the preparation of 
crfsc studies either as class projects or as doctoral dissertations. 
This stratagem not' only, enriches the store of cases but also 
provides the opportunity for the student case writers to learn in 
the process of writing. 

Cases dealing with educational administration are now rather 
abundant. Compilations of cases are available in hardback and 
paperback, and individual cases are also available from various 
organizations, principally UCEA.* 

1 will consider only a r few unusual types of cases here. Gold- 
hammer and associates at the University of Oregon have written a 
case study and a sequel that together illustrate the use of the 
historical perspective in case writing. Because of the long span of 
time covered, this approach is unusual. The first case, The Jackson 
County Story (Goldhammer and Farner 1^64), covered in rich de- 
tail and broad context the conflict surrounding a metropolitan 
school district during the period following World War II until 1962. 
Its sequel, Jackson County Revisited (Goldhammer and Pellegrin 
1968), continues the narrative from 1964 through 1967. 

* Special Education Placement and the Law, written* by Burrello, 
, DeYoung, and Moss at the University of Michigan and produced 
by UCEA, is a noteworthy example of a filmed case (kinescope). 



?See UCEA's annual catalog, Materials for Preparing Superintendents , 
Principals , and Other Educational Leaders , for a list of cases available through 
UCEA. 



This case was designed for the instruction of principals, directors 
of student personnel services, special education acjministrators, and 
superintendents at bath the {5reservice and inservice levels. The 
film consists of a dramatization of an administrative hearing before 
a hearing officer appointed by the school board and the school 
board’s legal counsel. The conflict revolves around complaints of 
parents of black and Mexican- American children about placement 
of their children in classes for the educable mentally retarded. 

The objectives of the case are to: 

• inform administrators in educational programs about the legal argu- 

4 ments used in currently filed court briefs, particularly in relation to 

the nature. of educational testing and measurement of the learning 
• ability of students, the role of parents in the placement process of 
their children in special education, the extent of criteria used to de- 
termine the placement of children, and the level of special education 
programming 

• illustrate the rationales used by various experts in school psychology 
and special education for the placement of children in special classes 

• illustrate the impetus of legal action for educational change 

• provide a vehicle for the discussion of alternatives to the current 
identification and referral problems in special education 

• place these issues in the context of civil rights, discrimination against 
minorities, and the “equal protection*' clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

The scenario presents background material as follows: a presen- < 
tation of sections of the state school code germane to the issue, a 
brief description of the community, a statement of the district’s 
policies with respect to the placement of'Students in special educa- 
tion classes, a review of current case law germane to the issues, and 
a discussion of the educational’ ramifications of policies and prac- 
tices relating to the placement and instruction of studerjts in 
special education classes as opposed to accommodation of them in 
regular classropm instruction.* 

The primary issues of the case include allegations that the tests 
used to identify the students are culturally biased, that the criteria 
used to identify the children are unconstitutionally narrow* that 
parents should be included in decision-making, and that the special 
education classes are not alleviating the children’s problems. A 
written supplement to the kinescope contains an instructor’s man- 
ual and a summary of case law pertinent to the issues. . ' „ 
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Simulation; 
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Simulation has been used for instructional purposes in a wide 

variety of occupations over a lone period' of time, dating back at 
least as far as the earliest use of $ar games. For many years milir 
tary academies and war colleges have used simulated strategic and 
tactical exercises for training purposes. Modern space training 
programs have also made extensive use of simulation. 

Business and industrial applications of simulation are wide- 
spread, numbering as many as 135 simulation games used in man- 
agement training for business and industry. The American Manage- 
ment Association’s Decision Simulation, one of the more ambitious 
prototypes, replicates an entire business. Greenlaw, Herron,' and 
Rawson (1962) have reported the use of simulation in business and 
industrial education* 

The use of simulation in the social sciences has been discussed 
by Guetzkow and others (1962). Simulation has been applied to 
the study of government, international relations, law, social work, 
and many' other social science-based professions. Literature on 
these applications is extensive; a representative sample appears in 
the bibliography. 

Fattu, Elam, and associates (1965) have analyzed existing simu- 
. Iation models from other enterprises in an endeavor to apply them 
to education. Twelker (1970) has compiled a very useful synthesis 
of literature and a bibliography on simulation. 

Several authors (Rogers and Kysilka 1970, Boocock and Schild 
1968, and Wynn* 1964) have written of the advantages and disad- 
vantages inherent in the use of simulated’materials for instructional 
purposes. The advantages can be summarized as follows: 

i * • . 

• The evident face validity of the simulation stimulates high interest 

and motivation in learning. f 

• Learners are forced to solve problems rather than simply^contemplate 
them, as is often the case in other instructional method/. 

-• Complex problems and circumstances are made mo/c manageable, 
concrete^ and relevant to the reality of school, ad ministration. 

• The record of respondents' performances permits the accumulation 
of normative -data and allows clinical examination and comparison of 
“on-the-job" behavior in identical situations. 

* • Experimental behavior, which may be very hazardous in the real 

job, can be encouraged in the low-risk climate of the simulation exer- 
cise; mistakes 1 that might be disastrous on the job are ? not so in the 
simulated environment. . 
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• Affective, cognitive, and psychomotor learning can be developed to a s. 
degree not common with more conventional instructional methods. 

• Time can be either compressed or expanded. 

• The “responsive environment** that characterizes complex simulation 
models requires the learner to accept responsibility for his decisions 
and the constraints that they place on subsequent decisions in a 
manner uncommorUn many other instrpc)fc>nal methods. 

• Simulation permits a degree of introspection not common in many 

other instructional methods. , ' . 

The disadvantages of simulation can be summarized as follovys: 

• Costs of production are high; costs of operation may also b^tjjgh if 

• ( the instruction is computer-assisted. 

& Materials are subject to rapid obsolescence. 

• Some simulated materials lack guidelines for development and use. 

• Use of simulated materials; sometimes' imposes less flexible time, 
plaice, and space requirements tjian other methods of instruction. 

• The scope and fidelity of the simujation may introduce some dis- 
tortion ^>f reality. * ' 

s . In addition to these disadvantages, the disadvantages inherent in 
other reality-oriented instructional. methods (discussed later) also 
apply in most’instances to simulation. * ■ ; 

JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT SIMULATION 

The use of simulation in the training of school administrators 
was greatly facilitated in 1959 by the availability of a simulated 
school system. This simulation, “The Jefferson Township School 
District,” was generated by an ambitious research project,’ the De- 
velopment of Criteria of Success project, reported, by Hemphill, 
Griffiths, and Frederiksen ( 1962) v Although the simulation was 
designed aind used^at the outset to develop deeper understanding 
of the behavior of elementary school principals, many professors 
recognized the possibilities of adapting the materials for* instruc- 
tional use. By the summer of 1959 three institutions had put the 
materials to instructional, use and reported their experience (Cul- 
Ixrtson and'Ctfffield 1960). 

Within a few years, literally hundreds of school administrators' 
had agonized over the dilemmas that confronted “Marian Smith,” 
the "mythical embattled principal of the Whitman school— a role 
that was assumed by numerous participants of^ workshops and 
classes in which the Jefferson Township materials were used. The 
simulation included not only rich background material relative to 
the Jefferson Township School District, presented in the form, of 
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written ease material, films, and tapes, but also three in-baskets 
containing a wide variety of problems typical of those confronting 
. elementary school principals. Thomas (1964) described these simu- 
lated materials in detail and demonstrated their use at a meeting of 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion in 1963. ; * 

MADISON SCHOOL DISTRICT SIMULATION 

Although the Jefferson Township materials were widely used, 
it was quite evident by the mid-1960s that the original materials 
were becoming obsolete and were not as compatible for instruc- 
tional purposes as they might have been had they been designed 
specifically for that purpose. Consequently, in 1967 UCEA de- 
veloped expressly for instructional useamorc up-to-date simulation 
' of the same suburban school district, renamed the “Madison School 
• System.” 

The Madison simulation includes Written and filmed background 
material dealing with the school system and community, in addi- 
tion to specialized background material and in-basket problems 
for an elementary principal, secondary school principal, assistant 
superintendent for instructional services, assistant superintendent 
for business management, superintendent, administrator of voca- 
tional education, and administrator of special education. Instruc- 
tors* guides arc available for each of these roles. 

Supplementary materials, include a game theory rationale for 
constructing feedback to in-basket items, a computer-assisted in- 
^ struction feedback procedure for an administrative in-basket prob- 
lem, and a packet of resource materials, including transparencies 
designed to provide conceptual models from' March and Simon, 
Black and* Moulton , 'Miles, GouMner, Gctzcls, and others that can 
be related to the worksof the simulated roles. A more elabo- 
rate description of the /imulated materials and their use is con- 
tained in the UCEA caial ^, Materials for Preparing Superintend- 
ents \ Principals , and ' Other Educational Leaders , and in the 
Instructor's Guide supplied with the materials. 

The Madison simulation has been widely used in preparation 
programs for school administrators and in inservice workshops for 
practicing administrators. • 
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MONROE CITY URBAN SIMULATION 

Prompted by the compelling nature of problems on the urban, 
scene, in 1970-71 UCEA developed the Monroe City Urban Simu- 
lation project (URBSIM), simulation of an urban school district. 
The working papers for this enterprise enumerated a number of 
issues that were to be included in URBSIM. These included, but 
were not restricted to: black studies in the curriculum, conflict 
between and among militant groups, planning and placement of 
school facilities, personnel selection and placement, school system 
responsiveness to minority group demands, de facto and de jure seg- 
regation, decentralization, financing of needed changes, student un- 
rest, community conflict and political decision-making, busing, and 
curriculum change. Although it was recognized that these problems 
were not unique to urban school systems, it was noted that they 
were frequently more intense' and pervasive in the urban setting. 

The URBSIM materials include thr.ee categories of content: de- 
scriptive, interpretive, and conceptual. The descriptive content con- 
sists of objective material derived from observation of the district 
and its artifacts and from interviews with persons acquainted with 
the system. The descriptive material* provides insight into the city — 
its economy, demography, and society; the school system— its stu- 
dent bodies, staff, curricula, and organization; and the problems 
facing its administrators— race, curriculum change, and finance. 

The interpretive and conceptual contents were prodi/cecTby per- 
sons external to the school system. The conceptual cpntent was 
derived from generalizabje concepts that were related directly to, 
the interpretive content. Independent of ’the descriptive and inter- 
pretive contents, the conceptual content is designed to provide in- 
structors and students with a conceptual framework necessary to 
understand the variables that exist in URBSIM. 

URBSIM provides both background material and problems that 
require participant to make decisions in the context of the district 
as a whole, as weir as on the building level. This material is com- 
municated through the use of films, kinescopes, tapes, handbooks, 
background booklets, databanks, written case vignettes, structured 
role plays, filmed and written full-length cases, in-basket tasks, and 
other media. The simulated tasks are designated for the roles of 
elementary principal, junior high principal, senior high principal, 
and superintendent. s . 

-i 41 
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An exhaustive description of this simulation is beyond the scope 
rof this treatment (see UCEA Newsletter 12, 1971, pp. 3-6). I will 
confine fny discussion to highlighting some of the unique charac- 
teristics of URBSIM. * 

URBSIM is by far the most ambitious simulation of reality- 
oriented materials in the field of education. Its development, has 
been achieved through the close cooperation of a large number of 
scholars of educational administration arid related disciplines from 
universities and other agencies across the country. URBSIM focuses 
on a number of critical tasks not commonly found in conventional 
simulations, such as educational planning problems. As noted 
earlier, the simulation is addressed to compelling problems on the 
urban educational scene, notably issues of education and race/ 
which are not currently well developed in the literature or in 
educational thought. 

URBSIM seeks to build into* its materials conceptual content 
relevant to the issues, rather -than to leave the introduction of 
theory to chance.* The URBSIM materials make greater use of 
multimedia communication than did previous simulated materials 
in the field of educational administration. 'The use of sequential 
• problems is designed to introduce study of problems over a longer 
span of time, with the cumulative impact of previous decisions 
bearing on tlie learner’s actions. Deliberate effort is made to gener- 
ate feedback on the quality of the materials, on the impact of the 
materials on defined aspects of administra\ive behavior and the 
learning of that behavior, on unique *uses of the -materials, and on 
ways of evaluating the materials.^ 

1 Another noteworthy characteristic of URBSIM is its flexibility 
of use. Selected components of the material may be extracted for 
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♦Some instructors, Kenneth /Blanchard (University of Massachusetts), 
John Groft (Ontario Institute for Studies in Education), and John Kohl 
(Pennsylvania State University), have found the film series of the Bureau of 
National Affair^ (5615 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Maryland 20852) quite 
usefuh in introducing appropriate conceptual frameworks into the Madison 
and Monroe simulations. 'The films in these series portray concepts developed 
by Hertzberg, Lippitt, Batten, Likert, Gellerman, Argyris, x McCIeIIand, and 
McGregor. , 1 
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specific instructional purposes, such as teaching educational plan- 
ning or improving skill in responding t6 student unrest. Materials 
may be selected to illuminate administrativc.behavior with respect 
to a particular role, such as the principalship or superintendence'. 

One interesting consequence of the simulation has been the devel- 
opment of other simujated materials that arc synchronized with the 
Monroe City model but arc focused on additional specialized tasks. 
The basic model has served to provide the milieu in which other 
writers could base, their simulations without crcatyig a whole new 
set of background materials. It permits them to link up with well- 
established, reality-oriented instructional materials to accomplish 
instructional objectives not scrvcd''by the original material. Thus, 
the Monroe City simulation has become the foundation for a more 
programmatic development of simulated instructional materials. 

A prototype simulation to be centered in the “Monroe City” 
school system is being developed by Brubachcr and Shiblcs (Univer- 
sity of Connecticut), and Gaynor (Boston University). It will con- 
sist of a major event built around a “macro” problem area— for 
example, the failure of a major school' bond issue. The “macro” 
problem will be madc up of a number of issues, such as schogl inte- 
gration, interagency relations, curriculum and instruction, and 
general school finance. The simulation will be designed to provide 
learning opportunities related to strategic planning in which inter- 
related sets of problems arc involved. The proposal includes plans 
for developing and using theoretical frameworks and concepts in 
instructional situations.. 

McCloskey (Washington State University), McLoonc (University 
of Maryland), and Burlingame (University of New Mexico) have" 
been engaged in an effort to simulate educational planning prob-; 
lems based on the URJBSIM background materials. This simulation 
•Will require an orientation different from existing simulations, 
which deal largely with contemporary roles and currently visible 
problems. 



Although it is impossible within the space of this document to 
review all the simulations available in educational administration 
and related fields, several do merit brief description. 
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A simulation developed by Bolton (University of Washington) is 
intended y> increase skill in various phases ol' the teacher selection- 
process. The materials, available through UCEA, arc designed for 
use in courses and workshops dealing with decision-making 
generally or with personnel selection more specifically. 

This simulation includes a description of a hypothetical school 
situation (usifig slides; tape recordings, and a programmed text), 
a set of fictitious applicants (described by means of written docu- 
ments and television films of interviews), and response devices that 
require decisions and allow-analyscs and feedback to v bc made. 

The matcrials’arc designed within a decision-making framework 
so they r can be used for studying and teaching the decision-making 
process. For example,- all decisions require a consideration of a 
hypothetical situation and a choice among alternatives (the fic- 
titious applicants). The choice is made on the basis of predicting 
the consequences of the various alternatives (by estimating how a 
person will be evaluated at the end of the first year o.f teaching) and 
then assigning a value to the consequences predicted (the explicit 
criteria for selection). The combination of the probable occurrence 
of an event and the value of the. event provides a utility measure 
for an alternative, which in turn determines how the choice will 
be made (that is, the rank-ordering of the applicants). 

Because the materials arc designed in this decision-making frame- 
work, it is possible to compare the explicit criteria established by 
a person with the' criteria implied by his choices. In addition, each 
phase of the process can be examined and discussed in relation tb 
other decisions and the decision process. 

Several simulations have been designed to train special education 
administrators. The Special Education Administration Task Simu- 
lation (SEATS) game, developed by Sage (Syracuse University 
1969), helps students- increase their skill in dealing with typiczfl 
problems confronting special education- administrators. Adminis- 
trators of special education in state departments of education arc 
trained using the State Education^Agcncy Simulation Exercises 
(SEASE)' created by Sage and Sontag (1970). Stevens and associ- 
ates (University of Pittsburgh 1970) offer a simulator to train 
persons for leadership positions in public institutions for the men- 
tally retarded. Stevens and his associates have also prepared back- 
ground materials and in-basket problems -in special education that 
are used in conjunction with the “Monroe City” simulation. 



At the time of this writing, the Center for the Advanced Study 
of Educational Administration (CASEA) at the University of Ore- 
gon is developing two set's of simulated materials relevant to 
educational administration. One set, “Ernstspiel,” deals with 
communications as the basis for task group development and pre- 
sents selected problems of communication in a simulated environ- 
ment. The other set, Multi-Unit Staff Training (MUST), focuses 
on a special case of differentiated staffing in the multi-unit school. 
It is designed to help school personnel move efficiently and ef- 
fectively into a multi-unit pattern of organization, 

Other simulations include the Shady Acres Elementary Princi - 
palshtp (McIntyre, University of Texas 1967), which consists of 
a single in-basket with a minimum of background information. 
The completion of the in-basket work requires approximately two 
hours. The Midville High School Principalship (Laughlin, Ohio State 
University) consists of background slides with taped commentary 
and a twelve-item in-basket. These materials are well suited for a 
brief workshop or single class, since the entire simulation exercise, 
including discussion, can be compressed into two to three hours. 
The Community College Presidency (Johnson, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles) simulates the work of a community college 
president. This simulation is unique in that the background ma- 
terials may be provided to the student and deal with a mythical 
community college or may be actual data gathered through onsite 
visits to a selected community college. 

Additional simulation materials are being developed under the 
ausprcETof UCEA. These include the simulation of: 

• interorgariizational problems between school districts and other 
agencies 

• policy issues confronting school board members 
*• a school of the future 

• systems problems (education and race) 

• specialized organizational functions (planning) 

• retrieval and organization of pertinent concepts, research findings, 
factual information, and theory for use with URBSIM 

\ Games .. 

The use of games for instructional purposes dates back at least 
as far as the' tgriegspiel of Prussian military training. Although 
general management games have been used in the training of 
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business administrators for decades, their use in the preparation of 
school administrators is. a fairly recent development. Model build- 
ing for business management games is aided by the availability of 
well-developed operations. research and economics models that can 
be simulated in thc^games. Such models do not yet exist in school 
administration. \ 9 

Competition is a crucial element of games. The player’s 
performance is precisely measured and compared either with an 
established norm or with the performance of other players in the 
same game. The value of competition in motivation of learning is 
so well* recognized that it needs no. elaboration here/ However, 
there is reason to question whether the desire to win may often 
preempt the desire to learn and may thereby result* in some goal 
displacement. Also, the desire to win may motivate the player to 
second-guess the author of the game, rather than to behave 
authentically. * 

The scoring of most games is absolute and therefore requires ac- 
ceptance of the values assigned to the various options for each pos- 
sible decision. In the real world of school administration, such 
absolute value judgments are^ uncommon. Moreover, in a game 
the only decisions available to the player are those that the designer 
‘ anticipated and built into the scoring mechanism. Thus, in some in- 
stances creative decisions may bg preempted by the design of the 
game ^gid the scoring model. - t 

Games seem to be most successful when the consequences of 
manipulating the variables are predictable. Indeed, this must be 
the case if the referee is to have control over the scoring in a fashion 
that permits determination of winners arid losers. Like other forms 
of simulation, games raise familiar questions concerning authen- 
ticity .of the design model, fidelity of the variables arid their rela- 
tionships, validity of values, premises determining victory, and 
reliability of the scoring. Losers have been known to rationalize 
poor performance by invoking these considerations. Gaming also 
requires considerable time and flexible physical arrangements. 

On the other hand, it seems clear that games do force players 
to account for their performance, to examine "the values by which 
thejr performance is judged, to live with the consequences of 
their decisions, to behave under extreme pressure, and to feel 
a the emotions that accompany these circumstances. The relevance 
^ of all these consequences to school administration is. self-evident. 
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PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATIONS IN EDUCATION 



“Professional Negotiations in Education” is one bf the^most 
widely used games in training educational administrators. Devel- 
oped by Ikfrvat H9681 under the nusnires nf TirRA ihn Jo 



/ fuming LuuLtiuuuai auminisiraiorj 

oped by Bofvat (1968) under the auspices of UCEA, the 
designed to: . 



game is 



• illustrate the critically important facts in . a negotiations situation 

• provide insight into the particular area pf executive behavior ab- 
stracted in the game • ' r . \ * 

• focus attention on establishing policies- or Strategics and on long- 

range planning • r 

• provide an opportunity for gaining facility in the use of decision- 
making tools • * / 



The game packet includes the following items: 



• ai opinion questionnaire to measure^the participant’s “degree of 
identification” with management or labor ideology 

• background materials relating to the simulated school district in 

which the negotiation takes place . 

• a set of issues to be. negotiated, specifying the official position of the 
board and the tfeachers organization on each issue (The game is 
available in three fforms-short, intermediate, and long-for use in 
instructional formats of varying lengths. The three forms vary princi- 
pally in the number of issues presented for negotiation.) k - 

• guidelines for negotiators, a summary of the board’s and teachers • 
organization’s positions on each jssue (each presented confiden 
tially to the respective bargaining team), and a definition of good- 
faith bargaining 

• instructions for conducting the gaming session . • 

• forms designed to provide systematic feedback oh;|hc negotiations 

for scoring the teams* performances V 

• an instructor’s manual 



The issues to be negotiated in the intermediate length ^amc 
include: 



1. recognition of the teachers organization with majority mcn)bcr-i‘. 
ship as the exclusive bargaining representative for all classroom 
teachers 

2. checkoff system for payment of members* dues to the teachers 
organization 1 



3. across-the-board annual pay increase for all teachers 

4. payment of full cost of hospital and medical insurance by the 

district. I 

5. duty-free lunch period for all teachers 

."£■47 
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6. preparation periods (five ‘per week for secondary tcrtchcrs and ° 
two per week for elementary teachers) 

7. maximum class size of thirty in elementary schools and twenty* 
eight in secondary schools 

8. extra compensation* for extra duties 

9. change from the training-incremental salary schedule to a standard 
ratio schedule 

10. all transfers for- tenured teachers on a voluntary basis 

11. sabbatical leaves with 75 percent of regular pay for all teachers 
with seven or more 'years of service in the district 

v .. 

) Participants arc formed into small teams of variable size to rep- 
resent the board and the teachers organization. Opposing teams 
arc' paired to form bargaining, groups. One player may be assigned 
to fill the rolfc of superintendent,' who may then ’be briefed to 
function in any one of various roles: mediator, “friend of the 
court/* fact-findcr* and so forth. Any number of bargaining groups 
can be formed to accommodate all the participants. Persons with 
no experience ill board membership will profit by playing the role 
of board negotiators. Similarly, persons without teaching experi- 
ence can play the role of negotiators for the teachers organization. 

Experience with the game reveals that nearly all the phenomena 
commonly associated with actual collective bargaining are mani- 
fested in the game play. These include caucusing, trade-offs, use of 
threats and rewards, and occasional impasses. All the emotions 
associated with real-life bargaining may find expression. 

The game is scored through the use of three mechanisms: . 

• The “going rate*' formula yields a score for each bargaining group on 

the basis of the variation of the final settlement from national 
“norms” on the same issues. A high “going rate” settlement could be 
interpreted as poor performance by the board team and good per- 
formance by the teacher team. * 

• The “dollar cost” formula yields a score for each bargaining group 
in terms of the total cost of the final agreement. A high “dollar 
cost” settlement could be interpreted as poor performance by the 
board and good performance by the teachers. However, since some 
of the demands require little or no expenditure of funds, this scoring 
mechanism is acknowledged to be limited in its utility. 

• The “degree of satisfaction” score is derived from data fed back by 
each of the participants on a questionnaire that elicits their feelings 
with respect to such considerations as (1) satisfaction with the nego- 
tiations processes, (2) satisfaction with the realism of the simulation, 
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(3) satisfaction with the substantive outcomes of the negotiations, 

(4) degree of residual disagreement, and (5) total satisfaction score 
yielded by the sum of the other four. 

Because of the availability of three scoring mechanisms and. the 
acknowledged inadequacy of each as a completely'valid and reliable 
scoring mechanism, there may be no absolute determination of 
winners and losers. Moreover, it is quite possible for a team that 
has won a high “going rate” score to experience nevertheless a low 
sense of satisfaction with the bargaining. The multiple scoring 
mechanisms do tend to prompt more consideration and debate 
about the value premises that can be made in evaluating bargaining 
performances. 

The instructor’s manual provided with the game offers instruc- • 
tipn for the application of Bales’ (1950) interaction analysis model 
to analysis of the negotiation dialogue. Irreveals the relationship 
between the pattern of discussion and the style of bargaining 
and, on a more general basis, the relationship between coipmunica- 
tion and conflict reduction. » 



BANG: A BARGAINING AND NEGOTIATION GAME 

• • * ■ 

Lohman and Stow (University of Michigan 1971) have de- 
veloped a bargaining game that differs from Horvat’s game in 
several fundamental ways:’ % 

• It provides a multilateral rather than bilateral format for negotiation 
by including not only teacher and board teams but also student 
government and minority group teams. 

• It deals with two issues (racial balance and tracking system) of gen- 

eral educational policy rather than with many issues. of personnel 
policy. _ v 

• It provides for two negotiation cycles of three rounds each, with role 
play of group meetings between the rounds. 

• The play is more controlled than that of the Horvat game because 
of more rigid rules of play, definition of roles, control of time and . 
scoring, and more specific instruction in bargaining techniques. 

One full day is required to play the game. Twelve participants 
are required— three for each of four bargaining teams. Background- 
information on the school system and the community is presented. 
The two issues arid the positions of each ot the four interested 
constituencies are clearly stated. s . ' 
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The game is scored “qualitatively in terms of satisfaction with 
agreements reached, negotiation performance and how closely final 
agreements approximate original dispositions” (Lohman and Stow 
1971, pt 4). ^ 



PRINCIPALSHIP GAMES 

Two leadership games have been designed in the context of the 
Madison simulation.* * These include the Elementary Principalship 
Games by Ohm and Wiggins (University of Oklahoma) and the 
Secondary Principalship Games by Ohm (University of Oklahoma). 
The rationale for the games is explained in the accompanying 
instructor’s manuals. The games require the learners to respond to 
conflict situations. Guidelines are presented for providing feed- 
back and for evaluating the student respons’es, which can be scored 
on the basis of the following criteria: (1) content analysis of infor- 
mation moves, (2) number of students ghoosing each information 
cycle, (3) ranges and nurafters of times information is sought, (4) 
decision choices made, and (5) types of boundary-determining 
solutions offered by students. These games exemplify individual 
competition against normative standards rather than team compe- 
tition against the performance of other teams. 

SCHOOL POLITICS GAME 

Under the auspices of Academic Games Associates, Becker has 
designed a school politics game that is still in the field-testing stage 
at the time of this writing. The game is constructed primarily to 
test the relevance of political science concepts t6 school adminis- 
tration. A minimum of eight or ten players is required, but as 
many as twenty can be accommodated. The game requires approxi- 
mately three hours for the play and subsequent discussion. The 
playero function as individuals, though ad hoc coalitions may be 
formed to advance certain interests. The players assume the roles of 
school board members, superintendent, president of the teachers 



♦All Madison-related materials are described- more fully in UCEA’s annual 

• catalog— Materials for Preparing Superintendents, Principals , and Other Edu- 
cational Leaders. 
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associatiop, PI A president, and leaders of various community' 
,,organizaq6ns, many of which hold conflicting expectations of the 
local scho'ol administration. 

The pit y centers around controlling the issues that come before, 
the board for official action and influencing the actions of the 
bpard' and! superintendent. This influence is accomplished through 
the expenditure of “resource units,” Which arc allocated to the 
participants and subsequently expended or bartered for favo 
from othcr\play,crs. The issues include such matters as passin' 
bond issue, Achieving racial balance in the schools, locating an 
school building, obtaining a salary raise for teachers, instituting a 
program of sex education in the schools, and reelecting or rc- 
. placing incumbent board members and superintendents. 

Each player \is' given his oWn score sheet, which reveals the 
points he stands\ to gain or lose according to the action taken on 
each issue. The values vary both with respect to the issues and to 
the' individual players. The scoring yields a. single absolute score 
for each player, andv winners arc. dearly determined. The rules of 
the game are fairly complicated to simulate the complexities and 
conflicting pressures that characterize the work of school boards, 
superintendents, and cotpmunity groups interested in educational 
issues. The game stimulates intense competition and dramatizes 
the realities typical of school administration. 
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STUDENT-MADE GAMES 

Andes reports that each student in educational administration at 
the University of West Virginia is required to developnwo simula- 
tion games as a course requirement. This practice is noteworthy be- 
cause of. the learning that accompanies game construction. Tfie 
designing of games requires understanding of the conceptual system 
on which the game is structured, selection of the variables to be 
introduced and their interrelationships, and anticipation of alterna- 
tive solutions and the values .to be assigned to them. Thus, design- 
ing of a game may be more instructive than playing it. 



* . - Independent Study 

Independent study is as old as learning itself. It constitutes an 
important component of all preparation programs 
ministrators. The most notable. advantages of ind< 
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art economy of resources and adaptability to the needs and con- 
venience of the learner. The disadvantages derive largely from the 
Iearner ? s limitations in identifying his needs, locating appropriate 
* self-instructional materials, and interpreting meaning in the absence 
of instructors and other students. Independent study is so common 
and so well understood that no extended discussion will be under- 
taken beyond brief descriptions of a few fairly unorthodox 
applications. 



NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

The National Program for Educational Leadership, (NPEL) is 
built almost entirely on unprogrammed independent study. Still 
, in the developmental stage and unreported in the literature at the 
time of this writing, thejirogram has headquarters, at’ Ohio State 
University and the current coordinator is Ray Ny strand. 

Interviews and a battery of tests. are used to help students iden-’ 
tlfy their learning needs in relation to their career goals. With the 
counsel of the program coordinator, participants select indepen- 
dent study tasks most appropriate for their needs and career goals. 
To date, these activities have included such diverse enterprises as* 
reading, participation in the NTL program at Bethel, conferences 
with scholars of various ^specializations in education and related 
fields, participation with professors in field studies, attendance at 
f American Management Association conferences, and ‘Visits to var : 
_ ious educational agencies. 

Each participant keeps a record of every, activity, including a 
description, reason for selection, and evaluation of worth. The 
participants attend weekly seminars that stimulate reflection on 
activities and provide sharing of experiences with other partici- 
pants. Group projects are also developed during the seminars. 
Heavy emphasis is placed on self-assessment and capitalization on 
the talents of participants through peer instruction. No courses or 
specific readings are required. 

Evaluation of the learning experiences is qualitative and in- 
trospective, Participants are asked whether they feel comfortable 
with the knowledge gained or feel ready, with the knowledge 
accumulated, to assume responsibility for the chosen career 
objective. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING SYSTEM FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

New York University has developed an Individualized Learning 
System for Administrators (ILSA). Briefly, this program is an open 
learning system in which various elements are rationalized through 
an integration of field theory and. systems theory. The experimental 
program is designed “to see if certain concepts of individualization 
of learning activities and of student initiative in the c planning dnd 
operationalizing of learning behaviors could be worked.” 

Participation in the program is voluntary for both faculty and 
full-time students, either of whom may choose between the ILSA 
program and the more conventional instructional program. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to think carefully about their objectives and 
to approach cqntent as a searcher or explorer with experienced 
guides j( faculty) available to them. The main mechanism for achiev- 
ing these skills is the student’s individual plan for a year or se- 
mester, qr even less, of his study. An orientation program acquaints 
him with the resources available in the university and the commun- 
ity. A conceptual-behavioral format is supplied for those who want 
it. When the . plan is approved by the professor, the student pro- 
ceeds to implement it in his own way and time. * . v ; 

The plan indicates specifically how the student’s work will be 
evaluated for marking purposes.'The student is free*to attend or 
not attend sessions of regular courses. In either case, ^course out- 
lines and bibliographies are available to him. He may join with 
other students or faculty for one-time discussions or seminars. 
Special" learning experiences, such as simulations of collective bar- 
gaining, seminars on research methodology, or sensitivity^ training, 
may be arranged. Field trips to metropolitan schools anci agencies 
may be taken. Students frequently accompany faculty mem- 
bers to professional meetings and join them in field projects or 
research. . ' 

At present, it < is possible for a student to complete approxi- 
mately half of his degree program through ILSA. Courses that are 
highly specialized or handled exclusively by one professor have not 
been included in the ILSA program. Evaluations of student work 
are undertaken by the team of participating ^professors. It is re- 
ported that the students who have participated’ in the program have 
developed a remarkable loyalty to it. A more detailed description 
of ILSAis available in the,Iiterature‘(Rpse 1971). 
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PROGRAMMED SELF-INSTRUCTipNAL MATERIALS^V 

Many programmed self-instructional materials in^ducational ad- 
ministration have been developed in rccent^?yrrn i «^ K lh,esc include a 
programmed textbook, PPBS , Educati/nS^nd You^by MeGivney 
(Syracuse University); a programmed unit in school law \ Federal Re- 
lations and Education: A Programmed Text, by McKecgVn (Buckncll 
University) and Wynn (University of Pittsburgh); a programmed text 
on school accounting, The Meaning of School Accounts, byvLanham 
^University of Michigan); and programmed units on data-baset 
cational planning systems developed by the Center for the 
vanccd Study of Educational Administration (University of Oregon). 

Several UCEA self-instructional resource materials merit men- 
tion. A collection of more than two dozen “Best Lectures, ” deling 
largely with administrative theory, are available on tape. Other 
taped series deal with innovations in preparatory programs and 
with various aspects of religion and the schools. 

At the time of this writing, UCEA, in collaboration with the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management and a number of 
cooperating uhiversities and other agencies, is developing twenty- 
four cassettes dealing with topics of interest to school principals. 
These may consist of lecturettes, book reviews, research and de- 
velopment projects not yet in widespread practice, concept clari- 
fication with implications for practice, new developments in school 
administration, descriptions of advanced practices ih schools, and 
issues affecting the leadership of principals. 

The Ford Executive Leadership Training Program at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts has developed a unique “resource bank” 
to serve the fellows in the program. In brief, the resourccb^nk is a 
major storage andretrieval system for learning experiences (people, 
materials, and activities) that students m£y draw on. In a single 
convenient location, there is a systematic cataloging and cross- 
referencing of all courses, interning opportunities, books and other 
printed and filmed materials, field experiences, and professorial 
arid practitioner resource personnel available to students in the 
program. It also includes the evaluative comments on these re- 
sources made by persons who have previously employed the re- 
sources. The resource bank should substantially facilitate the 
individualization and Jlexibility being sought in the Massachusetts 
leadership development program. 
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Problems and> Prospects 



This chapter calls attention to the major problems related to 
the development and use of unorthodox instructional methods, 
and anticipates probable future developments. 
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Current Problems 



A number ot problems are evident concerning the design and 
use of unorthodox instructional methods. Some of them are im 
digenousto all instructional methods— adequacy of thc.conccptual 
system on which content is selected and organized; relevance of 
the content to the real world; transferability of the learning tasks; 
logistical problems of cost, time* and obsolescence; and evaluation 
of instruction. These problems should be as familiar to the^text- 
book authof; discussion leader, and lecturer as they arc to^thc case 
writer or designer of simulations. > 
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Other problems arc fairly unique to the unorthodox instruc- 
tional methods. Whereas the lecturer may be unconcerned about 
feedback, the instructor using the (p-basket technique may be quite 
concerned. Whereas the designer of an instructional game must con- 
sider the rationale for scoring performance and determining win- 
ners, the lecturer has no such concern. The human relations 
laboratory trainer cannot ignore the personal variables' of the 
group, as the lecturer usually docs. 

) 

ADEQUACY OF THE CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM 

The conceptual system that guides the design of an instructional 
mode is central to all instruction". The conceptual system deter- 
mines the purposes of the instruction, the substance to be taught, 
the organization of content, the nature of the instructional mat- 
erials, the feedback, and the criteria for evaluation of perform- 
ance. Put another way, the undergirding conceptual system 
answers the questions: What is important? What is real? What 
should be taught? What should be excluded? What questions must 
be asked of the learner? What performance standards arc applied? 
*. The underdevelopment of theory .and conceptual systems in 
educational administration is well recognized. This lack of adequate 
theory has handicapped the development of design models in 
school administration. (In business management and public ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, the development of-simulation 
and games is aided by the existence of more sophisticated 
ccbnomic and political science-based conceptual systems.) 

Many of the early simulations, 'ease studies, training labora- 
tories, and other instructional strategics were developed at 
random, with little evident relationship to instructional pur- 
pose or conceptual systems. The UCEA .Articulated Media Pro- 
ject (AMP) in the 1960s j marked the first systematic effort to 
base learning on predesigned concepts and instructional objectives, 
rather than to create materials' from available field situations and 
hope that some kind of learning might result. The concepts chosen 
by the AMP staff to guide the development of instructional strate- 
gies and materials were drawn frtfm emerging insights into educa- 
tional administration. This departure from past, practice marked 
a notable effort to deal specifically with the theory- 
practice gap. • 
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AMP also sought to achieve explicit relationships among con- 
cepts, materials, media, and purpose. Reality-oriented instructional 
materials and concepts were incorporated into the same package. 
Many, but not all, of the unorthodbx instructional methods de- 
scribed in chapter 3 arc characterized by undergirding theories of 
organization, decision-making, planning, communication, and other 
administrative functions. • 

SCOPE, FIDELITY, AND COMPLEXITYoOF CONTENT # 

Another problcrifcgssociatcd with. unorthodox instructional me- 
thods concerns the scope, fidelity, and complexity of reality- 
oriented content. Although the content may be nonfiction, choices 
must be made regarding what can be included in and what must be 
omitted from the case study, simulation, role play, or gam6. The 
parameters imposed by. time, space, and cost arc finite, and selec- 
tion is inescapable. Since no model is complete, what dimensions of 
reality arc" dictated by the model? What distortion is imposed by 
the* perception of the case writer or simulation designer? Is the 
game or role play sufficiently authentic to prevent the learner from 
reaching conclusions or developing behavior that may be appropri- 
ate for the laboratory but inappropriate for the school? 

Achieving fidelity with reality constitutes a design problem in 
creating analogous circumstances and variables. The variables that 
influence fidelity may include task variables, such as matrix varia- 
tions; situational variables, such as time available for decision- 
making; and personality variables, such as character of opponent 
or team member. Strictly rational design models emphasize task 
and ’situational variables,' in contrast to field theories that may in- 
clude personal as well as task and situational variables. Danielian 
(1967) reports that the success of simulation rests more on the 
fidelity of reproduction of the appropriate values and assumptions 
.than on the fidelity of the whole or parts of the actual field 
situation. * J « . • 

Beck and Monroe (1969) explain that the complexity factor 
includes consequences for the learner, response choices, social 
factors, and constraints of time or length of background materials. 
Tficy. point out that the complexity of the learner’s analysis may be 
varied by manipulating the consequences of his decisions. The num- 
ber of response choices permitted in a game or in programmed 
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instruction, for example, depends on the objectives. The encourage- 
ment of divergent thinking would require several choices among 
alternative responses, while skill development would restrict the 
number of correct alternative responses. Instructional methods 
that require or reward group consensus or group understanding- 
such as human relations or sensitivity training— complicate the 
decision-making, process and the analysis of the consequences of 
behavior and require a more flexible matrix. 

REPLICABILITY AND TRANSFERABILITY OF LEARNING 

Replicability for other learners is important in any instructional 
mode, such as games, in which comparison of performances is 
essential, either for scoring to determine winners or for evaluating 
the instructional method. Replicability is also important in 
branched trials in programmed learning when feedback indicates 
that the response is inappropriate and that other options must be 
chosen to illuminate the consequences of previous decisions. 
Replicability imposes a tight matrix. 

Real concerns may be raised regarding the transferability of 
learning from any kind of classroom instruction to situations in real 
life. Because reality-oriented instructional materials arc usually so 
specific but also comprehensive, the learner may have difficulty 
sorting out all the variables that might dictate different responses 
in different circumstances. Games, for example, may be very ef- 
fective in teaching gamesmanship, but the strategics of this games- 
manship must be very specific to the particular game if the referee 
is to have control over 1 feedback and scoring. The manipulation of 
the variable constitutes the 'operation of the game and must be 
built into it. j * 

The problem of transferability of learning is different in sensk 
tivity training, for example, The kind of behavior that may bt 
effective in a laboratory/with others also intent on finding deeper 
understanding of self and others may be qu.tc ineffective ot even 
dysfunctional in another group situation in which. the participants 
have much less interest in their interpersonal relations. 

On the other hand, there may be greater transfer from reality- 
oriented instruction to real life than is possible with more abstract 
instructional methods, since the specificity and realism of the for- 
mer become more recognizable in real situations. The student pilot 
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in a simulated cockpit can recognize the stall characteristics of an 
airplane more readily from the simulated flight experience than he 
could from reading about them. 

' Unfortunately, there is very little evidence available regarding 
the transferability of training in educational administration instruc- 
tional methods to life settings. Such evidence as is available is not 
encouraging. Some studies have sought to mcasutc the school 
administrators*- behavior in the schools before and after laboratory 
training, as perceived by the teachers in their buildings. The data 
showed no significant changes (McIntyre 1967). However, Miles 
(1960) found significant change in the* sensitivity and behavioral 
skills of principals who had participated in a human relations 
training laboratory, as compared with a matched control group 
who had not had this experience. 

ARTICULATION WITH THE TOTAL PREPARATION PROGRAM 

M<jst unorthodox instructional methods tend to be fairly specific 
with respect to instructional purpose and limited to some degree 
with respect to scope. At lcast'at this juncture, few if any institu- 
tions find it feasible to build an entire preparation program for 
school administrators on the basis of any single instructional 
method. Consequently, the problem of articulating these instruc- 
tional methods with the total’ preparation program arises. Some 
studies have shown that task-centered instruction has its greatest 
yield when used with other instructional methods (Danielian 1967 
and House 196^). . . • 

Is the design model for the case study, simulation, laboratory 
training, or game compatible with the model on which the total 
instructional program is based? If not, how much incompatibility 
is acceptable? Incompatibility may arise regarding content, pro- 
cess, or content as opposed to process. A human relations training 
laboratory may, for example, reward behavior that is not com- 
patible with behavior expected in conventional classroom in- 
struction elsewhere in the preparation program. 

The problem of sequence in* the program also arises. Docs 
reality-oriented instruction logically follow, precede*, or accompany 
more conventional and more abstract* instruction? The purposes 
of the instruction would seem to determine the answer to this 
question, but the format of the total instructional program may 
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not accommodate a logical sequence. The location of resident 
study in the total program, the knowledge level required by the 
student at his point of entry into the particular instructional mode, 
the length of time required for the instruction, and other logistical 
considerations may impingcon the articulation problem. 

The accommodation of differences among students poses ad 1 
diti.onal problems of articulation. For example, is experience in 
the human relations training laboratory required of all students 
or is it elective? If required of all, should Jt be of the same scope 
and intensity for all? Jf not required of all, will there be problcrns 
in adapting later instruction'to students who may or may not have 
had the particular experience? 

LOGISTICAL PROBLEMS ? 

Unorthodox methods of instruction present some familiar logis- 
tical problems as well as some that are unique to reality-oriented 
methods. 

The dimension of time takes on new significance. Independent 
study imposes very few time limitations on learner and instructor. 
Similarly, the lecturer or discussion leader can cut the lesson to fit 
the time available. However, on occasion, time must be controlled 
rigorously in games. And whereas some types of simulation arc 
adaptable to short units of time, other types of simulation and 
laboratory training in human relations seem to require large 
contiguous blocks of uninterrupted time. 

Simulation can provide in a short time experiences that could be 
gained only over a much longer period of time in real life. Within 
an hour or so, the case study permits portrayal of events occurring 
over a period of several years. Planning exercises and the consc- 
* quences of the planning that might require years for consummation 
in life can be foreshortened to days or-hours in a simulator, par- 
ticularly in computer-assisted methods. Simulation thus permits 
practice in a relatively timeless environment. As in a football 
scrimmage, action can be slowed or stopped to permit the beginner 
to keep up with the action. 

The costs of unorthodox instruction vary. with the type. The 
costs of the instructional methods can be divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) costs of development of the program and materials, in- 
cluding field testing*, (2) costs of installation and operation of the 
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program in the training program environment; and (3) costs of per- 
sonnel for effective program management. Individual study tends 
to be relatively inexpensive, whereas complex simulations, games, 
and some kinds of laboratory training tend to be rather expensive 
in comparison with conventional modes of instruction. All instruc- 
tional materials arc subject to depreciation arising from obso- 
lescence, but because of their greater specificity, reality-oriented^ 
materials may be subject to more rapid obsolescence. ' 

Obviously costs and benefits must be weighed, in relation to 
each other. A simulator might provide experience with benefit 
approximately equal to that of'thc internship but with much less 
expenditure of the student’s time than required by th6 intern- 
ship. Simulation permits the professor to control the learning 
experience and to serve as a resource person without the travel 
and time necessary for him to exercise these functions in intern- 
ship and other field experiences. Thus, reality in the classroom can 
be more easily and economically managed than can the classroom 
in reality. This comparison in no way constitutes a criticism of the 
internship, which has other, obvious advantages over simulation. 

Simulation can provide experience in a low-cost model of a high- 
-cost environment. The social costs, and benefits arc hard to esti- 
mate. How much is saved, for example, if a student administrator 
bungles a play in a collective bargaining game or mishandles a stu- 
dent confrontation in a simulator and\{hcrcby learns to avoid such 
mistakes otherwise made on the first job? The relative costs and 
benefits must be considered despite the impossibility of precise 
measurement. Further discussion of benefits is undertaken later. 

The availability of instructional staff capable of using unortho- 
. dox instructional methods effectively is another consideration. 
Skilled hdman relations laboratory trainers, for example, arc rather 
rare and fairly expensive. Professors who lecture brilliantly may not 
be so gifted in attempting to supervise simulation-based instruction. 
It is axiomatic that, reality-centered instruction, jike any method of 
instruction, is no better, than the skill of the instructor who uses it. 
Football scrimmages have nbt prevented inept coaches from having 
poor seasons.' ’ *v ■ ( 

EVALUATION 

The problcms'of evaluating instructional methods arc legion and 
■tf^by no means unique to unorthodox instructional methods. 
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However, many of the instructional methods discussed here pre- 



whcrcas orthodox instructional methods arc usually directed to- 
ward cognitive development only; thus, the evaluation problem 
i presents added difficulty. 

The massive criterion problem has handicapped evaluation. The 
inadequacy of theory in educational administration results in quite 
imperfect criteria forevaluation. Partly for this reason, much of the 



tional methods is subjective and. random. This evidence has been 
accumulated and is summarized below. 

Most of this evidence is derived from the opinions of participants 
and instructors who have had experience with unorthodox methods. 
Most participants, both professors and learners, generally report 
an exhilaration resulting from their experiences with these meth- 
ods of instruction, particularly the reality-oriented methods. 

A UCEA survey of superintendents and professors of educational 
administration revealed that a much higher proportion of superin- 
tendents than of professors placed high value on eases and seminars; 
conversely, simulation and other rolc-playirig devices were sup- 
ported more frequently by professors than by practitioners. This 
finding might suggest that, while active student involvement in 
clashes is viewed as important by those recently enrolled in pre- 
paratory programs, this , group is less willing than arc professors to 
have the central role in instruction transferred from the professor 
to the student (assuming that the professor plays a more central 
role in conducting seminars and ease analyses than he docs in 



Weinberger (1965), who conducted a comprehensive survey of 
the use of simulated materials in the preparation of school admi,nis- 



matic methods of instruction ^nd how much is attributable to 
genuine and sustained profcssionaljgrowth has not been determined. 

Few rigorous studies have been made of the benefits of un- 
orthodox instructional methods.- As noted earlier, several efforts 



Minnesota), Immegart (University of Rochester), and GarOvc and 



suinc to stimulate both cognitive and affective development, 



evidence regarding the Benefits acquired from unorthodox instruc- 



simulation and role-playing techniques) (Culbertson and Farquhar 



1971), 



trators, also reported widespread satisfaction with results among 
both professors and students. How much of this satisfaction is 
euphoria generated by the “Hawthorne effect** of novel and dra- 



arc under way, particularly by Cross and Hendrix (University of 
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Handley (University of Pittsburgh), to mcasurp the impact of simu- 
lation on the 1 learnings of participants and particularly the degree 
to which these learnings arc transferred^ on-the-job behavior. 

I will now consider some of the claims made for various un- 
# 

orthodox instructional methods and materials’ in light of the 
opinions of participants and instructors who have had experience 
with them. < • , • 

Reality-oriented instructional methods and materials stimulate 
4 . motivation and interest . Reality-oriented instruction activates the 
total involvcmcnt of the learner, who not only c tudics administra- 
tion but experiences it. When competition or feedback is intro- 
duced, the learner’s instincts for achievement, arc quickened. 
Virtually all the reports from persons who have usid reality-oriented 
instruction in educational administration confirm this conclusion. 

Reality-oriented instruction tends to stimulate more effective 
development than do conventional niethods of instruction . There 
is no implication that this instruction is incapable of stimulating 
cognitive learning also. More conventional instructional methods— 
lecture, discussion, and reading, for example— arc designed primarily 
to deepen the learner’s knowledge, which of course must receive 
continued attention 1 . However, the administrator is composed of 
j both inind and heart; he is a creature of not only his knowledge 

but also his tastes, feelings, values, and emotions. TIm? real world of 
i ; administration is. characterized by events and issues rhat arc shaped 

by the social and emotional responses of both the administrator 
and others engaged in the work of schools. It may be that more 
> administrators arc lost because of what they feel, or fail to feel, 

| than because of what they know, or fail to know. In rcality- 

j oriented instruction, the fears, satisfactions, anxieties, anger, fa- 

| tiguc, doubt, and frustration of self and others arc usually 

| experienced very poignantly.* 

j Reality-centered instruction often permits a depth of introspec - 

I tion rarely provided otherwise . It holds up the mirror, so to 

f speak. In simulation one can look at himself more self-consciously, 

more deliberately, more leisurely, more objectively, and with less 

personal threat or self-deception than is possible in an actual 

circumstance. Defensiveness and rationalization of behavior afe 

« 

usually less compelling than in a real-life situation. Students in 
reality-centered. instruction often report that they can see them- 
selves better, can deepen their perception of the effects of their 
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behavior on others, and can understand and accept themselves 
more realistically. Such learning is helpful, not only in relating to 
oneself more effectively, but also in relating in an administrative 
capacity with others. 

Although the evidence is still quite fragmentary, several studies’ 
have suggested that reality-oriented instruction docs yield some 
gain over alternative methods of instruction in the learner’s under- 
standing of self (Bolman 1970), attitudes toward his work (Sybouts 
1968), and personality and behavior charigcs v (Rogcrs 1967 and 
Mann and Mann 1959). 

Reality-oriented instruction permits the learner to profit from 
mistakes. Just as the student pilot can fly the airplane simulator 
into a mountain without destroying himself and the plane, so the 
student administrator can. make’ mistakes in simulated behavior 
without the disastrous consequences of such mistakes on the job. 
Simulated administrative behavior permits one to stop the action, . 
to see the instant “replay,”, to evaluate* the results, to -start the 
action over again, to receive coaching in alternative responses, and 
to experiment with these alternative responses in a threat-free 
environment so as to gain skill with them. These luxuries arc 
seldom possible in real life. • * 

However, certain conditions must exist* for the student to learn 
from mistakes. There must be feedback and evaluation so that the 
learner’s ■ behavior can be analyzed with respect to criteria of 
“success.” Alternatives that include successful responses must be 
recognizable to the learner. Even then, the problems of transferring 
the successful behavior to real life may remain. 

Fern (1961) 'studied the. impact of simulations on the capacities 
of prospective educational administratbrs to perceive problems 
and find successful solutions to them. He demonstrated the 
capacity of simulation to improve problem-solving skills but con- 
cluded that considerable feedback is essential in the simulation if 
this gain is to be realized. . 

Reality-oriented instruction may permit the learner to perceive 
the consequences of his actions more clearly . Some methods of 
reality-centered instruction, particularly sequential in-baskets and 
some forms of games, require jhc learner to respond not only to a 
problem but also to the consequences of his solution to theprob-* 
1cm. An operational game may begin with a ease study to which a 
solution is required. This is only the beginning, because the 
* * * \ • 



solution generates consequences that require ’ further decisions, 
which have successive consequences, until one either reaches a dead 
end or works out a reasonable solution to the problem; 

Other instructional methods tcrminatc.aftcr the completion of a 
single task or cycle of tasks; for example, the ease study asks fora 
solution, and that is the end of the experience. In reality, adminis- 
trative problems arc much more like programmed games than like 
ease studies. When simulations or games are programmed and com- 
puterized, time can be foreshortened and the cycle of decisions 
and consequcnccs-can be drastically compressed in time, permitting 
the learner to experience in a few hours events that would require 
months or years in real Iifc. o 

Some unorthodox methods of instruction facilitate the direct 
linkage of theory and practice. The relationship between theory 
and practice in the several methods of instruction has been noted 
earlier. This linkage is essential not only in the design of the 
instructional system and materials but also in the instruction 
itself. Reality-centered instruction permits the learner to proceed 
inductively from^thc problem’ to the concepts, theories, research 
evidence, models, or generalizations that should influence the 
solution, gather than starting with the abstractions and leaving 
their application to chance, as is more common in conventional 
instruction. . 

Reality-oriented instructional methods that require feedback 
permit the collection of normative data on administrative behavior 
from identical circumstances if the simulation is replicable . Norma- 
tive data can be used for a number of purposes, such as: com- 
parison of administrative behavior for student selection or evalua- 
tion; clinical examination of variance in behavior for remedial 
purposes; study of learning phenomena^ and development of 
theories of administrative behavior. The first simulated school sys- 
tem was designed by the Development of Criteria of Success pro- 
ject for research purposes and contributed much to the under- 
standing of administrative behavior. . 

If solutions to simulated problems or games arc programmed, 
both the programmer and the learner arc forced to analyze the 
relevant data, the variables, the entire range of alternative decisions, 
-ambthc sequence of decision-making in a more heuristic way than 
is common in conventional instruction. When the capability of 
systems analysis is linked with computer-based gaming, the product 
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is the ultimate sophistication of rationality and speed This disci- 
pline of systematic analysis of decisiommafking yields much higher 
levels of conceptualization, theorizirt flte id model building than is 
demanded by more conventional insMfftion. This method, then, 
is a good way to collect and synthesize information systematically. 
It yields a manageable way of breaking down a complicated system 
into subsystems and often suggcsts'ordcrly ways to pool many skills 
or sets of information. It forces the participant to make explicit 
certain aspects of his behavior that previously were intuitive. 
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Future Trends 

Several predictions of future developments in unorthodox in- 
structional methods and materials can be made rather confidently 
by extrapolating some contemporary trends. 

Both the volume and the quality of instructional materials will 
continue to increase. The number of organizations, both profit 
and nonprofit, committed to the development of improved reality- 
oriented instructional materials is growing. The University Council 
\ ( for Educational Administration, the Center for the Advanced Study 

; of Educational Administration, and the National Academy for 

! School, Executives arc examples of such organizations. Instructors 

j and students arc recognizing the unique contributions that these 

j instructional methods can make. As knowledge and experience 

; with these materials are extended and as understanding £>f adminis- 

i tratjvc science is enriched, the quality of the instructional materials 

j will continue to improve. ^ . . 

; » Many instructional methods will increasingly require the active 

j participation pf students in dramatized roles in reality-oriented 

situations. If both cognitive and affective growth arc to take place, 

| the importance of total student involvement— intellectually, emo- 

i - tionally, and socially— in the learning exercise becomes more 

j evident. The poignancy of the learning experience appears to be 

strengthened by such^stu den t participation . 

New audiovisual media will be used with growing effectiveness 
and will permit greater dramatization of reality-oriented instruction. 
One may expect expanded use of videotapes and micro teaching, 
both now common in teacher education but as yet underdeveloped 
in preparation programs for school administrators. Greater flexi- 
bility of use will become possible as -the media arc better developed. 
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t Instructional materials will continue to show a growing sophis- 
tication. For example, complex ease materials will be developed 
with multiple ioles and multiple components included. Models 
and theory will be applied increasingly to the design, use, and 
evaluation . of the instructional methods and materials, thereby 
contributing not only to the refinement of the materials but also 
to our knowledge of administration/ 

More emphasis will probably be placed on performance objec- 
tives, and instructional materials^ will be increasingly oriented 
in that direction. Similarly, one might expect greater emphasis 
'on administrative processes. 

It re possible that more extensive use will be made of indepen- 
dent study, in the future. This trend rnay be dictated in part by cost 
considerations and be ’facilitated by the audiovisual media’s capa- 
bility of supporting independent study better than conventional 
instructional communication. Programmed learning’s capability of 
accommodating individual differences and the computer’s capa- 
bility of managing the interface between the student and the 
instructional materials will combine to increase the efficacy and 
the efficiency of independent study. 

Finally, it is likely that much more emphasis will be placed on 
lutures orientation in instructional .jncthods and materials. The 
press in this direction is already evident, and the technology for* 
supporting it is developing rapidly. • 
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